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A typical application showing 
how UNITED ENGINEERING AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY mounts its 
back-up rolls on Timken bal- 
anced proportion bearings. In 
Crucible United mill, Timken 
bearings are also used on the 
work rolls and screwdowns. 
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How TIMKEN’ bearings back up a back-up roll 


f ‘HIS United 54” four-high reversing mill is rolling 
38 wide sheet type 302 stainless steel at Crucible 
steel Company’s Midland, Pa., plant. To help it stay on 


the job day after day—with a minimum time-out for main- 
te and repair—its back-up rolls are mounted on 
limken® balanced proportion bearings. Timken bal- 
anced proportion bearings on the back-up rolls provide 
greater mill rigidity because they permit larger diameter 


ro ks than standard roller bearings. Load ratings are 
In dup to 40%, roll neck strength upped 50 to 60%. 


I en bearings on work rolls and back-up rolls 
¢ e complicated lubrication systems, permit the 
use mple and economical grease lubrication. Rolls 
Ca changed quickly and easily. No special thrust 


7S are needed because Timken bearings take 
nd thrust loads in any combination. And due to 
ie-rolling motion, and incredibly smooth surface 


finish, Timken bearings reduce roll neck friction. Smooth- 
er starts and stops of mills on Timken bearings prevent 


the loss of steel. 


Over 50 years of bearing research and development 
have made Timken bearings first choice throughout in- 
dustry. Specify them for roll necks on new and existing 
equipment. For full information consult our roll neck 
bearing specialists. Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 
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| Stranding Machine 
by WELDING 


These fabricated bed plates and tubular members are for use in a 
4]-spool wire-stranding machine. They form an assembly 105 ft 
long, 3 ft, 8 in. high, and 3 ft, 5 in. wide, weighing 37,055 lb. 
The greater part of the assembly was produced by welding. 
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If you are a builder of machinery—any kind of machinery, 
large or small—it will pay you to look into the possibilities of 
Bethlehem Weldments. 


ot 


We have had years of experience in turning out all kinds and 
sizes of weldments, and our shop is well equipped for bending, 
forming, flame-cutting and stress-relieving operations. 


If you'd like to discuss weldments in detail, call in a Bethlehem 
man by contacting the nearest Bethlehem office. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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BETHLEHEM WELDMENTS 
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CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES OF 
BETHLEHEM WELDMENTS 


EXCESS WEIGHT ELIMINATED 


With Bethlehem Weldments, excess weight and 
unduly large sections are eliminated without 
any sacrifice of rigidity. This reduction in 
weight saves you money by reducing the cost 
of the finished machine 


VERSATILITY 


Whether you need simple parts or intricate 
assemblies, Bethlehem Weldments fill the bill. 
They can be made in a complete range of sizes 


FREEDOM OF DESIGN 


The steel used in Bethlehem Weldments can be 
bent, pressed or otherwise shaped prior to weld- 
ing, without harm to its physical structure. 


CAN BE COMBINED WITH 
FORGINGS OR CASTINGS 


Although Bethlehem Weldments are often used 
alone, they can be combined effectively with 
either forgings or castings. 
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of the week in metalworking 


HOT-TOP STEEL DEMAND STRAINS SUPPLY 
Steelmakers once more faced with the defense need 
to make better carbon steel are finding that hot- 
topping facilities are being strained. Demand for hot-topped 
ingots is increasing. Special materials handling and pouring 
steps in producing the ingots are causing the supply bottleneck. 


COCKY USW DENOUNCES STEEL INDUSTRY 
Theme of the United Steelworkers of America At- 
lantic City meeting last week was distrust and ridi- 
cule of the steel industry. Union chief Murray and delegates 
turned the meeting into a "“hatefest." The convention was 
cocky and self-assured. Mr. Truman's plea delayed a strike. 


WHY FAIRLESS REJECTED UNION SPEECH BID 
Benjamin Fairless, U. S. Steel Co. head, turned down 
a steelworkers union invitation to speak on his stand 
of no price rise, no wage hike. Published stories that had him 
haggling on what questions could be asked are wrong. The 
real reason behind the rejection was that a speech was futile. 


PUSH DOWN THROTTLE ON TRUCK OUTPUT? 
Although truck production enjoys high Washington 
esteem as a hauler for defense, a heavier switchover 
to military vehicles could crowd some output off assembly lines. 
But truck production so far has been getting a better break 
from NPA than other items. Truckers plead for better roads. 


CUTBACK HOWLS ECHO LOUD IN DETROIT 
While auto industry representatives were in Wash- 
ington protesting proposed cutbacks in production, 
the folks at home (Detroit) echoed the vehement arguments. 
Both industry and management presented bitter arguments 
against the cuts. A Jan. 12 U. S. decision is now awaited. 


WESTERN SCRAP BALING CAPACITY GROWING 
installation of new presses has been spurred by OPS 
action naming the bundle as the base for steel scrap 


Prices. There is growing interest in street car rails as a 
“rap source but high repaving costs are a drawback. Ex- 
plosives n 


overseas military scrap steel are proving dangerous. 
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TOOL USERS PUT STRESS ON PRODUCTIVITY 

PAGE What do users of machine tools want in their equip- 
67 ment? Further results of a survey conducted by the 
Society of Tool Engineers indicates that users emphasized in- 
creased productivity. One complaint was that machines must 
be shut down for too long. Another was operating speeds. 


THE APPLICATION OF FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
A wide variety of flexible couplings is available for 
various misalignment problems. Such couplings are 
not universal joints, will not correct serious angular or parallel 
misalignment. So machines should always be lined up as 
accurately as possible, unless slight shaft float is desired. 


PAGE 
77 


USE BORON IN NORMALIZED HEAVY SECTIONS 
English practice uses boron to strengthen heavy alloy 
steel sections in the normalized and drawn condition. 
In work at United Steel Co., Ltd., low-carbon, low-alloy steels 
with varying amounts of boron in the presence of molyb- 
denum have improved ultimate tensile stress and yield stress. 


PAGE 
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SPECIAL CONTROLS FOR BIG BORING MILL 
Allis-Chalmers’ new 30-ft boring mill has special 
controls which make it flexible and versatile. Table 
speeds and head feeds have unusual range, for turning, bor- 
ing, and milling. Heads may be operated independently, or 
synchronized electrically to put both tools on same cut. 


PAGE 
86 


STEEL PEOPLE SEE SOME PRODUCTS EASING 
Although evidence so far is spotty, some steel people 
see pressure for certain products easing noticeably 
before the end of the second quarter. In addition to cold- 
rolled sheets, products mentioned include silicon sheets, mechan- 
ical tubing and some stainless types. A selling job looms. 


QUENCH-TEMPER TREATING OF NODULAR IRON 
Nodular irons require at least one-half hour at 50°F 
above critical temperature range. Predominantly fer- 
ritic structures may require longer or higher-temperature soak- 
ing. Tempering at 1000°F produced 142,750 psi tensile strength 
with 290 Bhn hardness in a 3.10 pet carbon composition. 
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SOLUTION HEAT TREATMENT 
OF ALUMINUM 


ANNEALING 


AUSTEMPERING 


ONLY ACTUAL WORKING 
AREA OF BATH EXPOSED 


. « minimum heat loss 


CYCLIC ANNEALING 


CARBURIZING 


MARTEMPERING 


HEATING FOR FORGING 
roe 7 


DESCALING 
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OUR HEAT TREATING PROBLEW 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


.» AJAX Has the 


Answers! 


4 out of 5 metal products for defense use can be heat 
treated better, faster, with less floor space and at lower 
cost with an Ajax Salt Bath Furnace than by any other 
method! This statement is proved by the widespread use 
of Ajax furnaces during World War II and by the even 
more marked trend toward this exclusive salt bath 
method in today’s rearmament program. And we'll be 
glad to prove it specifically by heat treating specimen 
batches of your materials under actual shop conditions 
in the Ajax Metallurgical Service Laboratory. There is 


no obligation on your part. You be the judge! 


Ajax Submerged Electrode 
Furnaces*, equipped with re- 
fractory pots, reduce mainte- 
nance costs to the vanishing 
point because pot and electrode 
life is measured in years. 





SHRUNKEN LEVEL OF 
BATH WHEN FROZEN 


+ «+ Permits easy restarting 


*Patented in U.S. and foreigr 


Over 3,000 installations— 
more than all other electric 
salt baths combined. 





AJAX ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


We rie 


; largest manufacturer of 


ali £ fu 


904 Frankford Avenue Philadelphia 23, Pe. 


IN CANADA: GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., TORONTO, ON! 


ELECTRIC :::: FURNACES 
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Here We Go Again 


E are now well on our way to the sixth wage round in the steel 

industry. A strike threat has been postponed; the White House 
stepped in at the last moment—as everyone knew it would. It will 
take courageous action to stem this tide. 


If that is not done the rest of the sequence will be a familiar 
one. But its effect will be worse than ever before. For a while the 
labor front will be calm as the Wage Stabilization Board gets down 
to the routine methods of taking opinion, or testimony, depending on 
what you want to call it. 


Already there have been rumblings from the Steelworkers’ Atlantic 
City convention which promise a very bitter fight. Words flung there 
last week were fighting words. Delegates were brought to the highest 
emotional pitch in recent years by Phil Murray. Industry and its 
leaders were called about everything on a steelworker’s list of 
invectives. 


No matter what is said, we are in for a difficult time from here 
on out. The union has again set a strike deadline. Steelworkers 
have practically threatened to walk out if the WSB does not rule in 
their favor. If steelmakers balk because they are not given a proper 
price increase, labor will likely strike to force their hands—or that 
of the government. 


So far, the steel industry is fighting a losing battle to stem infla- 
tion. There is a good chance that the union may get a substantial 
raise recommendation from the WSB. But the Office of Price 
Stabilization—if it keeps its present attitude—will make it extremely 
difficult for steel people to get a price relief order. 


If a steel wage increase is recommended by WSB, the OPS will 
have to find some way to recommend a price increase, or a new and 
dangerous impasse will be reached. A steel wage raise—if it should 
come—will be a bellwether for all other large and small industries con- 
nected with metals. 


If the country goes through a sixth round of wage and price 
increases, workers will gain little or nothing in real purchasing 
power—wage increases invariably mean higher cost of living. The 
money for a wage increase comes from the price of the product made. 


i Se aie Nn 


Editor 
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SCIENCE NEWS FOR YOUR HEAT-TREAT 


Scientists have long known 
that the electrical resistance 
of a piece of steel will change 
whenever there’s a change in 
the carbon content of the 
metal. This basic fact is now 
being put to work by many 
progressive metallurgists and 
heat-treaters. or L&N has applied the prin- 
ciple in a brand-new Primary Element called 
a Carbohm. In use, a Carbohm projects into 
the heat-treating furnace . . . looks rather like 


a thermocouple. Whenever the amount of 


active carbon in the furnace gas begins to in- 
crease or decrease, the Carbohm detects the 
change. An automatic controller connected 
to the Carbohm throttles the carbon supply 
up or down, to keep the furnace gas at desired 
strength. And a Micromax Recorder plots 
the result as easy to read as a record 
of temperature. 


The complete equipment—Carbohm, Con- 
troller and Recorder—is called Microcarb 
Control. Because the furnace and its temper- 
ature control must be designed to meet the 
needs of atmosphere regulation, Microcarb 
can be used only with the Series H Homocarb 
Furnace. It’s our opinion—based on 35 years’ 
experience in making fine heat-treating equip- 
ment—that any heat-treating department 
can do better work with Microcarb than by 
any other known means. And, because Micro- 
carb adds another automatic control to the 
carburizing process, it should enable your 
plant to cut the costs of any carburized, 
mass-produced part or parts. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP CO. 


Electrical Measuring Instruments Automatic Controls 


Heat-Treating Furnaces 


Jri Ad TD4-623(5) 


For the first time, plant 
metallurgists can control 
carburizing by direct 
measurement of carbon 
in hot furnace gases. 


To top management, Microcarb 
means better competitive position 
for the individual company. 


To production executives, 
Microcarb means closer following 
of production schedules, because 
carburizing speeds and results are 
definitely more predictable than 
ever before. 


To personnel executives, Microcarb means 
cleaner, more attractive working conditions. 
And, if the heat-treat uses incentive’ pay, 
Microcarb helps heat-treaters increase their 
earnings, because it makes it easier for 
them to apply their skill and therefore in- 
crease their productivity. 

To metallurgists, Microcarb means some or 
all of the above advantages, plus a tightening 
of technique such as every technician likes. 
“New” or hard-to-handle steels hold fewer 
puzzles. Standard steels emerge with closer 
specifications. The heat-treat takes another 
long step toward becoming a manufacturing 
laboratory. 


Let us send you further facts about this 
new Microcarb Control. Just Check the 
coupon: 


—_— 
ee aaa aero 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP CO. 
4956 Stenton Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 


carb Furnaces 


Please send Sec. 1 of Catalog T-623; Microcarb Contro 
only 


Address 


My title 


THe Iron AGE 


Please send Catalog T-623; Microcarb Control & Homo- 
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Editor: 


Dear 


Mr. Fleischmann Protests 


Defense Production Administration 
ast week made public a letter from 
oPA Administrator Manly Fleisch- 
ann to Paul Wooton, chairman, ex- 
ecutive committee, Society of Business 
Magazine Editors, commenting on an 
editorial in THE IRON AGE (Nov. 29, 
7) which Mr. Wooton had called to 


is attention. 


Dear Paul: 

[ am glad to have the copy of Tom 
Campbell’s editorial from IRON AGE. 
| know of Tom’s real interest in the 
scrap program not only through his 
publication but also because of his 
real help to the scrap recovery pro- 
gram as a member of NPA’s Business 
Press Advisory Committee on scrap. 

Mr. Campbell’s editorial reflects a 
familiar point of view towards the 
exchange of materials among the na- 
tions associated in our common de- 
fense effort. I have encountered this 
attitude many times, but I cannot 
agree with it. 

People who hold it usually regard 
themselves as taking a hardheaded 
and realistic view of the national in- 
terest. My own judgment is to the 
‘ontrary. The attitude seems to me 
to be unrealistic in its appraisal of 
the extent to which the nations of the 
free world must work with one an- 
other to make contributions to secure 
common gains. Beyond this, I think 
the point of view expressed by Mr. 
Campbell is unrealistic in its ap- 
praisal of the immediate advantages 
to the United States of securing more 
aluminum in the first quarter 1952... 

The nations on which we depend 
are not content to accept payment in 
lollars which they cannot spend for 
materials and products they need. It 
S as simple as this: We have to give 
them what they need to get what we 
need in return... . 

As to the specific transaction to 
which Mr. Campbell made reference, 
itis my judgment that both countries 
have gained from the exchange. For 
the first quarter 1952 we faced a very 
difficult problem in aluminum. After 
meeting direct military and important 


defensi supporting requirements, so 
little aluminum was left that we were 
“acing the necessity for reducing al- 
otments to manufacturers of less 


essent 


types of consumer goods to 
as 10 to 15 pet of their con- 
of aluminum in a compara- 
| before the Korean invasion. 


as litt 


sumpt 


Inevitably, this would have meant 

ng the doors on thousands of 
esta hments that could not afford 
ite at such a low rate of ac- 
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Letters from readers 


tivity. The problem was sharpened by 
the fact that we anticipate later in 
1952 and 1953 substantial additions to 
our aluminum supply growing out of 
the expansion program. I was con- 
cerned to find some way to avoid 
shutting down so many firms when 
there seemed every likelihood that 
within a relatively short time we 
might be able to increase their allot- 
ments. The aluminum we have secured 
from the United Kingdom has made 
it possible to increase allotments to 
these firms and probably will be of 
major assistance in helping to keep 
them going, as well as in continuing 
to provide employment for tens of 
thousands of workers .. . 

The United Kingdom is a bulwark 
in our free world association of na- 
tions and is making a greater effort 
to build military strength than any 
of the other nations with which we 
have allied ourselves. To accomplish 
its objectives, including its rising mili- 
tary production, the United Kingdom 
must have raw materials. I am glad 
that we have been able to help them 
with some 46,009 tons of premium- 
price steel ingots which would not 
have found a ready market in this 
country under existing price regula- 
tions. 

On balance, if one views both sides 
of the transaction realistically, in my 
judgment both nations have gained. 
Mr. Campbell is certainly right in 
pointing out that in exporting ingots 
we have lost some scrap that would 
have been produced in the fabricating 
process. 

No one is more conscious of our 
domestic scrap problem than I am, 
but I believe that our gains have at 
least balanced our losses. It is true 
that the export of any metal involves 
some loss of scrap, but in the kind of 
international structure that we are 
trying to establish, the exchange of 
resources must be conducted within 
a framework that balances losses 
against gains. 

I have hopes that in the future it 
will be possible to enlarge the scope of 
such international transactions in 
ways that help all the participating 
nations. It seems to me that our com- 
mon cause is advanced as we realize 
that our mutual defense is built on 
effective participation by all of the 
associated nations and does not rest 
on a one-way flow of assistance that 
alway originates in the U. S. 

Manly Fleischmann, 
Administrator 

Defense Production Administration 

Washington. 


We stand on our editorial.—Ed. 





32 Page 
MANUAL 


by the 
originators of 
“Die-less 


Duplicating” 


This instructive 
and authorita- 
tive booklet will 
quickly prove it- 
self indispen- 
sable wherever 
bending is done 
or is needed. It 
brings you a ver- 
itable gold mine 
of tested au- 
thentic bending 
methods applic- 
able to any ro- 
tary type bender. 
The proper bend- 
ing technique 
may frequently 
offer a new ap- 
proach to an old 
problem by sim- 
plifying product 
design and cut- 
ting production 
costs. 

The exact methods of producing various 
types of bends in a wide range of ma- 
terials are illustrated, step by step, with 
over 90 diagrams and charts together 
with valuable tooling suggestions. 











You'll want a copy... 


Mail 
your 
request 


302 8th Ave. 


DINE IL—VRANA” 
Lake City, Minn 


O'NEIL-IRWIN, 302 8th Ave., Lake City, Minn 
PLEASE SEND 32-PAGE BENDING MANUAL 


DOIG ccctenitenitttineneiititinctiamaitis - 
Company ‘ s 


Address. — ip-aatanibeiethitieredte 





is MOISTURE your magnet problem? 


Here’s an Ohio lifting magnet that operates underwater 50 percent of the 
time, retrieving hot crop-ends from a cooling pit. It is a standard Ohio bolted- 
type magnet which has not been waterproofed in any way! 


This unusual application proves the extra margin of moisture protection built 
into every Ohio Magnet. 


For longer magnet life and greater dependability, why not send your next 
order to Ohio—27 years a leader in magnetic materials handling. 


Remember this picture next time you buy! 


SELECT YOUR MAGNET 
from two Ohio types. The 
PROTECTO-WELD mag- 
net, shown here, is made in 39, 46, 55 and 
65-inch diameters. Bolted construction types 


include these and other smaller sizes. 


In addition to lifting magnets and control equipment, Ohio Electric also makes 
fractional horsepower motors, heavy duty electric cable hoists, nail-making 
machines and drill presses. 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. » 5900 MAURICE AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CHESTER BLAND, President 
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THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


p Production of certain types of bearings for armored vehicles has 
been cut_back because tank production is not up to the level set 
when the bearings were ordered. It is not bearings, but other parts 
that are slowing tank output. 


em Initial tests of ductile iron molds for stainless steel ingots 


look promising from the standpoint of life expectancy and ingot 
surfaces. 





em Australia claims to have the world's largest known titanium 
deposits—-—conveniently located for water shipment. They are mainly 
of high grade rutile, up to 96 pct and are marketed at up to a 98 
pet concentrate. Large scale production of concentrates is expected 


to start there soon. 


m The Air Force plans to change aircraft landing wheels from a 
drop center wheel rim to a flat—based type to decrease tire flapping 
and swerving after a blowout. 


® Washington dirges on the shortage of structural steel capacity 
are not likely to prove as dismal as they sound. Ccnsidering only 
reguests for structurals against availability, they do look like 
just about the tightest steel item--now. But right now all expan- 
sion programs are being pushed at once-—-structural demand is not 


likely to hold at Capacity once the expansion pressure eases. 





® An entirely new system of centralized tool control is being 
tried in a large auto plant. One machine tool builder is so inter- 
ested that he plans to have a resident observer on the scene for at 


least a year. 


® Shatterproof windshields now being made in France have a 6—in. 





different manner from the rest of the glass. If a pebble shatters 

some other part of the windshield the driver's circle remains clear. 
The French also make an automatic dial telephone with the user's 

commonly called numbers set in advance. He sets a pointer against a 


hame and presses a lever to dial automatically. 


® The government has so far met with little success with "moral 
Suasion" efforts to get steel users to shift to less critical 
alloys, including boron steels. Many steel users will go along 
eventually, but in their own way and not until they've checked 


carefully, particularly against the experience of others. 


® Armour Institute is now studying electric power transmission 

Systems for aircraft, while continuing research on hydraulic and 

pneumatic systems. With controls becoming constantly more involved 

their increasing weight is getting worrisome--which explains why 

rib ag have been made to substitute titanium for copper control 
ibing. 











™ Correction: The item on this page in the Dec. 20 issue report- 
ing that rail steel quality reinforcing bars cculd be obtained 


without CMP tickets was in error. Like other steel, they require 
LMP tickets. 
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controlled or not... 
( 


gives you 
more parts 
per pound 


CMP’S special high precision mills insur 
ceptionally-close thickness tolerances and a 
the-width gauge uniformity in THINSTEI 


With oversize variation kept to the minimun 
are assured more footage — as much as 175 5 
feet per ton in lighter gauges —as compared 


a standard commercial product. 


BOTH WERE ORDERED 3/4” x .015”. 
BOTH WEIGH 1/2 OUNCE. 


The tagged piece is precision rolled THINSTEEL and 
is slightly over 914” long. The other is ordinary strip 
on the high side of the allowable gauge tolerance — .002’ 


oversize — and is slightly less than 814” long. 


O73 Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN I, OHIO 


New York @ Chicago @ Indianapolis @ Detroit @ St. Louis @ Los Angeles ® Clevelond 


LOW CARBON, HIGH CARBON [Annealed or Tempered) STAINLESS AND 
ALLOY GRADES, ELECTRO ZINC COATED ARE AVAILABLE FROM: 
THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. of CALIFORNIA, 6600 McKinley Avenue, Los Angeles 
Phone: Pleasant 3-1291 
THE KENILWORTH STEEL CO., 750 Boulevard, Kenilworth, New Jersey 
Phones: N. Y., COrtlandt 7-2427; N. J., UNionville 2-6900 
PRECISION STEEL WAREHOUSE, INC., 4425 W. Kinzie, Chicage + Phone: COlumbus 1-270 


THINK OF THE 
SAVING IN A TON! 
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With defense requirements 
steadily taking a larger portion of 
the nation’s steel output, produc- 
ers are once again faced with the 
problem of making carbon steel of 
more exacting chemical and physi- 
cal requirements. As a result more 
strain is being exerted on hot-top- 
ping facilities which are needed 
n the production of specially pre- 
pared carbon steels to guarantee 
internal ingot soundness, struc- 
ture, quality, and increased ingot 
vield, 

Demand for hot-topped ingots 
ias increased noticeably in the 
ast 6 months and is expected to 
ontinue rising this year as the 
production of shell steel, high 
grade special plate for tanks, gun 
shields and mounts and other mili- 
tary items is stepped up. During 
1950 production of hot-topped in- 
gots came to 11.7 million tons. 
Last year it rose to around 14 mil- 
ion and is still going up. 













More Time—The special han- 
ling and processing required in 
the production of hot-topped steel 
causes bottlenecks which slow up 
production and limit a mill’s over- 
all tonnage output. In general, 
steel grades poured into hot-tops 
are of a high quality and require 
more time and care in the open- 
hearth to make a heat. Pouring 
time also is considerably slower. 

Preparation of hot-tops before 
setting them on the molds takes 
additional labor as they have to be 
slurried, sand rings and wipers 
put on, and then set on the molds. 
Storage space is cut down because 
of the need for storing linings, 
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——— Special Report 


HOT-TOPS: Demand Strains the Supply 


Military needs intensify demand for hot-topped ingots. . . 
Special handling slows production lines and cuts mills’ output 
... Ties up molds and soaking pit space—8y F. C. Beaudet. 


castings, sand rings, wiper strips, 
wire clips, wooden blocks and 
slurring material. 


Ties Up Molds—Mold availabil- 
ity is substantially reduced when 
steel is hot-topped. In general a 
set of hot-topped molds can be 
used twice every 24 hours as 
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wr News Section 


the ingot; steel is delivered in 
molds to the soaking pits as com- 
pared with open top ingots which 
are delivered to the pits already 
stripped. 


Longer Soaking — Soaking pit 
capacity is cut down when hot-top 
production increases. Generally 
the ratio of the time from tap to 
charge to soaking time is one to 
one for ordinary carbon grades. 
When hot tops are used this varies 
from 1.25 to 1.5. Since the holding 







HOT-TOPS: Teeming electric furnace steel into ingot molds fitted with refractory 
hot-tops at the South Chicago plant of Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. 


against three to four times when a 
set of open top ingots are used. 
This is the result of several fac- 
tors: Molds are dragged slower 
through the plant to prevent non- 
metallic inclusions from hot-tops 
dropping into the molds prior to 
pouring; to prevent disturbing 
the set of the steel in the mold 
after pouring, hot-topped steel is 
held for longer periods in the 
molds for proper solidification of 


time is longer for hot-topped in- 
gots, the soaking time has to be 
correspondingly increased. 
Scheduling difficulties arise 
when smaller tonnages of hot- 
topped steels have to be fitted into 
open top schedules. The longer 
soaking time, more careful han- 
dling through the blooming mill 
and entire rolling cycle and the 
need for additional slow cooling 
facilities require more careful 
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PLASTIC: Will It Work As Tie Plate? 


Dynakon Corp. says polyester can move in on some metal ap- 
plications .. . Erie Railroad tests it as tie plate . . . Can be 


machined and drilled . .. Has high strength—By W. W. Taylor. 


Polyester,a glass fiber reinforced 
plastic, is beating at the door of 
some metal applications. It is 
made of sterner stuff than the 
usual plastics that are finding 
their way into industry and home. 
With high corrosion resistance, the 
plastic also has electrical or in- 
sulating properties, and has struc- 
tural strength, and machineability. 


Polyester’s creator, Dynakon 
Corp., of Cleveland, is pushing ac- 
ceptance of this plastic-bonded 
material by industry. Erie Rail- 
road Co. is testing it for use as rail 
tie plates. 


Dynakon claims polyester is as 
strong or stronger than steel and 
will not rust. It is a good insulat- 
ing material, thus halting leakage 
of current when used as tie plates. 
Since such leakage raises costs of 
operating block signals and other 


electrical rail equipment, roads 
are interested. 
Resistance of Stainless—Dyna- 


kon says polyester is comparable 
to stainless steel in resisting chem- 
ical action of salts, acids, brine. 
Glass polyester plastics can also 
withstand rough handling usually 
given chemical plant equipment. 
Dynakon produces polyester as 
rod, mat sheet, cloth sheet, mold- 
ing compounds, and molded cloth 


————— Special Report 


Continued 


scheduling. If a heat is missed 
and steel isn’t delivered to the 
right place at the right time pro- 
duction is further cut down. In 
some cases the bottleneck will de- 
prive certain rolling mills of steel 
or have an adverse effect on re- 
heating furnaces and slow cooling 
facilities. 

Although steel expansion pro- 
grams will help to alleviate the 
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ON PRESS: Fiber glass "mat" being in- 
serted in mold prior to adding resin and 
molding. 


or mat. For smal] production mat 
and cloth can be molded by hand 
on wood or cast molds. This proc- 
ess is currently being used in mak- 
ing some aircraft and marine 
parts. 

Molding-compound parts are 
similar but superior to phenolic 
plastics in versatility of molding. 
Mat laminates can be used for 
production molding of parts now 
made of sheet metal stampings. 

Except in its cloth form, poly- 
ester is comparable in most ma- 
chining and stamping respects to 
brass, Dynakon claims. Drilling 
and tapping is accomplished with 
low power requirements, produc- 
ing smooth holes free from chip- 
ping and with stronger threads. 





pressure on hot-topped steel de- 
mand there will always be diffi- 
culty when hot topping needs are 
boosted out of proportion. This is 
due to the fact that increased 
production of hot-topped steel 
must come from plants whose pro- 
duction is primarily on open top 
ingots since those plants having 
extensive hot-topping facilities 
will be already operating at peak. 


These glass fiber polyester Dlas. 
tics are also said to have turning, 
milling, shearing, and Sawing 
qualities similar to brass. By gy). 
stituting sheet-laminating, puncp. 
ing, and postforming it is not nee. 
essary to use highly skilled ang 
low-speed process of contour molj. 
ing. Parts to be shaped are firs 
placed in an oven and heated t, 
400°F for about 5 min. 


Still Strong— They are they 
placed in a forming jig or moli 
which may be a simple casting 
with a clamp attachment. After 
cooling to about 150°F the fip. 
ished parts can be removed from 
the form—still capable of with. 
standing rough treatment as be. 
fore postforming. 

One challenge met by Dynakon- 
produced plastics was the manu- 
facture of large spools which had 
to be held to close tolerances be- 
tween ends. Metal ends were not 
suitable because they became 
dented when dropped or abused 
Spool ends made of polyester sheet 
hold necessary tolerances Without 
fear of damage. 

Housings used at first by the 
Impact-O-Graph, an_ instrument 
recording time and force of im- 
pact to packages in transit, were 
subject to corrosion from batteries 
after long periods. Molded poly- 
ester housings now in use will not 
corrode and will withstand a good 
deal of shock abuse, reports the 
Cleveland firm. 

There is no doubt that glass 
fiber reinforced polyester plastics 
have a place in industry as 4 
prime product, not a_ substitute 
But if service temperatures are 
higher than 350°F, or if extreme 
complexity and extreme strength 
are needed in combination—then 
forget reinforced plastics. For 
some other applications there is 
an economic advantage. 


Power Made from Atomic Reactor 


Electric power of more than 100 
kw has been generated from heat 
energy from the experiments 
breeder reactor at National Reat- 
tor Testing Station, according ™ 
Atomic Energy Commission. ; 

The heat energy was remove’ 
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from the reactor by a liquid metal 
at a temperature high enough to 
generate steam to drive a turbine. 
Power generated was used to oper- 
ate the pumps and other reactor 
equipment and to provide lights and 
electrical facilities for the building. 

AEC officials warned that the 
power generation is incidental to 
other research, but experiments on 
it will continue. They stressed that 
costs of power from the reactor 
should not be compared with those 
for conventional power since cost 
was not an essential factor of the 
experiments. 


Western Power Needs Estimated 


What the future holds for the 
industrial West may be gleaned 
from estimates of power de- 
mands in California alone as made 
by the California Manufacturers 
Assn. A survey by this group an- 
ticipates electric energy demands 
will rise 15.7 pet in 1951 and up 
to 38 pet in 1954; and gas require- 
ments up 13 pet in 1951 and 30 
pet in 1954, 

Indicative of the place the iron 
and steel industry has in this ex- 
pansion is the report that it cre- 
ates 28 pet of the state’s annual 
industrial use of electric energy 
and accounts for 22 pet of the firm 
gas consumption. 

In northern and central Cali- 
fornia the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. expects 48,000 new cus- 
tomers of all types in 1952. 


Reserve Mining Interest Split 


Republic Steel Corp. and Armco 
Corp. have jointly acquired the 15 
pet interest in Reserve Mining Co. 
formerly held by National Steel Co. 
This gives Republic and Armco an 
equal 50 pet interest in Reserve 
Mining 

The new taconite pilot processing 
plant is expected to be in operation 
early this year. Unfamiliarity of 
workmen with this type of equip- 


ment and the tieup on machinery 
deliv will stymie production 
during 1952—so that the original 
Production goal will not be met. 
Main plant will be in operation 


in 1955. Latest blast furnace tests 
have proved highly favorable. 
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Mold Sand Mixed Electronically 


A new method of automatic electronic weighing and control of 
mold sand mixes has been adopted at General Steel Castings Corp.’s 
Granite City, Ill., plant. Use of the method has increased the pro- 
duction of milled sand about 15 pet and greatly improved the 
consistency of physical properties of mold sand. 

The accuracy and reproducibility essential for high quality steel 
castings are assured by the process, the company claims. A strip 
chart recorder provides a continuous check on the accuracy of sand 
proportions. 

Weight of molding sand in the skip bucket, measured electri- 
cally by three Baldwin SR-4 tensional load cells, controls sand pro- 
portions before pouring into the muller. The system can handle 
three types of sand as now set up, although only two are presently 
used. More can be added if and when needed. 

As presently operated, dials on the control board are set for 
the quantity of sand to be fed from each bin onto the conveyer belt. 
Vibrator feeds are actuated by the load cells, while panel lights 
show which sand is being fed. When the preset weight is reached. 
the bucket is raised to pouring position. 

The load cells are fully enclosed and sealed, with negligible de- 
flection under load. The sensitive elements are Baldwin SR-4 re- 
sistance wire strain gages mounted between plastic impregnated 
paper. They are cemented to a metal tension member running 
through the cell and are electrically connected to form a Wheat- 
stone bridge circuit. The bridge is unbalanced by changes of elec- 
trical resistance in the gages caused by strains transmitted to the 
wire grids. A Leeds and Northrup Speedomax recorder-controller 
translates the change into recorded pounds and delivers the 
required amounts of sand to the skip bucket. 

Load cells are connected to limit switches to insure proper mix 
proportions. Springs and oak shear pins protect the cells against 
impact overloads. Although sand mills and skip buckets are still 
manually operated by push buttons, automatic equipment will be 
installed. 
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STEEL: USW Is Angry But Cocky 


Distrust of steel industry is convention theme .. . Delegates 
vote 45-day postponement .. . Union expects favorable WSB 
verdict ... Truman writes, Fairless regrets—B8y J. B. Delaney. 


After more than 14 years of 
collective bargaining, organized 
steel labor and steel management 
are still poles apart. Despite a lot 
of brave talk, a fundamental an- 
tagonism exists. 

This antagonism was more ap- 
parent than ever during the 2-day 
special convention of the CIO 
United Steelworkers of America 
at Atlantic City last week. It 
stuck out like a sore thumb. Fur- 
thermore, the thumb was waggled 
to make certain that everybody 
could see—even those who wanted 
to believe otherwise. 

The remarks of President Philip 
Murray, his officers, and those of 
the 2500 delegates who spoke from 
the floor were bitter. As far as 
they were concerned, and in the 
words of President Murray, “The 
steel industry can go to hell.” 


Distrust—Theme of the conven- 
tion, instigated and encouraged 
by President Murray, was ex- 
treme distrust and ridicule of the 
steel industry. Some of the talk 
was tough and profane. Steel man- 
agement people were roundly de- 
nounced, often in colorful lan- 
guage, with the emphasis on the 
management of U. S. Steel Corp. 

The convention was cocky and 
self-assured. 

It voted to postpone, at the re- 
quest of President Truman, its 
strike against the steel industry. 
It attached a 45-day deadline to 
its postponement—45 days from 
start of Wage Stabilization Board 
hearings which are scheduled to 
open Jan. 7. 


New Threat—lIf, after expira- 
tion of this deadline, the Wage 
Stabilization Board has not re- 
turned a recommendation accept- 
able to the union, or, if the rec- 
ommendation is acceptable, the 
steel industry is not willing to go 
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along, the union will again be 
free to strike. 

This means, almost certainly, 
that about Feb. 21 the steel indus- 
try will again be confronted with 
a renewed threat of a strike. The 
union wage policy committee will 
meet at the end of the 45-day pe- 
riod to decide a course of action. 
From here on in, continuation of 


Asks Interlocking Study 


Admiral Ben Moreell suggests 
that Office of Price Stabilization 
conduct hearings on a_ steel 
price increase at the same time, 
and along the same lines as the 
Wage Stabilization Board’s in- 
vestigation of wage issues. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.’s chairman made the sug- 
gestion in a telegram to WSB 
Chairman Nathan P. Feinsinger. 
Copies of the telegram were 
sent to Charles E. Wilson, di- 
rector of defense mobilization, 
and Economic Stabilizer, Roger 
L. Putnam. 

The Admiral said the price 
investigation should be to deter- 
mine “the amounts of price in- 
creases which are essential to 
maintain the steel industry in a 
state of good health.” 





steel production will be uncertain. 

Delegates were cocky, believing 
that the union has an excellent 
chance of a favorable decision 
from WSB—at least favorable 
enough to accept. 


Demands—USW is demanding a 
15¢ per hr wage increase, an in- 
crease of 142¢ between job class 
increments (averaging about 
344¢), the union shop, guaranteed 
annual wage, paid holidays, elimi- 
nation of geographical differen- 
tials, a new deal on incentives, 
premium pay for Saturday and 


arenes a 





Sunday work as such, increases jy 
evening and night shift differey. 
tials, and other benefits, Tp, 
“package” contains 22 points, Cos 
to the industry would be approxi. 
mately 45-50¢ per hr. 

Mr. Murray has plenty of res. 
son to fee] that he can present his 
case to WSB with some degree of 
confidence. For one, he has 4 
“Dear Phil” letter addressed t, 
him by President Truman. 

David J. McDonald, secretary. 
treasurer of the union, read this 
letter to the delegates. It opened 
with a commendation of the union 
for its decision to halt the strike 
scheduled for Dec. 31. It cop. 
cluded with an expression of con- 
fidence that both sides, with the 
help of WSB, will arrive “at a fair 
settlement without costly loss of 
production.” 


Sends Regrets— Mr. Murra) 
read to the convention a telegram 
from U. S. Steel President Ben 
Fairless declining an invitation to 
address the meeting. Mr. Fairless 
said that no good purpose would 
be served by his talking to the 
delegates. 

Mr. Fairless made up his own 
mind on whether to appear at the 
convention. Despite indications 
that “emissaries” had proposed 
“conditions” to his appearance, 
Mr. Fairless was ignorant of any 
such proposals. It was his own 
decision and his own reply. 


Murray Reports—As for the 
union, President Murray said that 
no hard-and-fast rules were 4 
tached to the organization’s invi- 
tation to Mr. Fairless. 

In his official report to the con- 
vention on the status of negotia- 
tions with U. S. Steel and indus: 
try, Murray stated that reaction 
to union economic proposals was 
entirely negative, that counter 
proposals by U. S. Steel on non 
economic issues were designed t0 
“turn back the clock.” 

The union made it clear that 
any agreement eventually reached 
must be retroactive to the date of 
expiration of practically al! basic 
steel contracts—Dec. 31. 
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STEEL: Why Fairless Declined 


Steelworkers’ minds seen made up... Acceptance would serve 
no useful purpose .. . Fairless didn't bargain over questions 
and answers ... Union leaders vitriolic—8y Tom Campbell. 


The tenor of the Steelworkers’ 
special convention at Atlantic City 
last week bodes no good for labor 
relations in months to come. Phil 
Murray let loose one of the most 
vitriolic attacks on Ben Fairless 
and his company that has been 
heard for some time. 

The tirade was touched off by 
Mr. Fairless’ refusal to attend the 
convention to present his side of 
the wage-price argument. He had 
been invited to do so by Mr. 
Murray. 


Second Guessers—Steel labor, 
steel officials and newspaper men 
all had their own rhubarb over 
whether Mr. Fairless should or 
should not have met the challenge 
to talk to the steelworkers. 


Labor thought he ought to de- 
fend his stand of no wage in- 
crease, no price increase. It would 
have been a good chance to get a 
boss on the spot even though Mr. 
Murray had given a promise of 
safe conduct. 


It Isn’t So—Newspaper stories 
had Mr. Fairless bargaining about 
questions and answers and fa- 
voring exclusion of newspaper 
men if he spoke. This was not the 
case. He made no request that 
questions be written beforehand 
or that there be a closed session. 

Some people in and out of the 
steel industry felt that Mr. Fair- 
less missed the chance of a life- 
time to face the steelworkers and 
thus make a good “public rela- 
tions” story. It never occurred to 
them that he had no thought of 
making public relations out of a 
speech to steelworkers. 


His Stand Is Known 


] 
i@s 


Mr. Fair- 
s stand on wages and prices is 
well known. He believes that the 
country faces a catastrophe if 
Wages and prices keep going up. 
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He insists that higher prices must 
support higher wages if they come. 

At first thought Mr. Fairless 
considered accepting the invita- 
tion. After turning the whole 
thing over in his mind he refused 
the invitation because, as he said, 
“it would serve no good purpose 
since the delegates had made up 
their minds on the issues.” From 
that refusal came all kinds of 
interpretations. 


Benefit No One—Because Mr. 
Fairless believes that higher 
wages and prices will hurt the 
country he will have nothing to 
do with any effort to raise either. 
He felt a speech to an audience 
whose mind was made up would 
benefit no one. 


Steel's Position: 


U. S. Steel gives wage position 
in “statement of facts." 


Prior to the United Steelwork- 
ers’ war council in Atlantic City 
last week, U. S. Steel issued a 
“statement of facts” setting forth 
the company’s position in the 





"We're all one big happy family here." 





current wage - price controversy. 

Not counting the union’s de- 
mand for a guaranteed annual 
wage, the 22-demand package 
would add more than 50¢ per man- 
hour to the company’s total em- 
ployment costs. This would be 
more than $350 million a year. 

It would soon result in an equal 
increase in cost of goods and ser- 
vices—or a total increase in U. S. 
Steel’s costs of more than $700 
million a year. 


Deficit Seen—U. S. Steel says 
unless this additional cost were 
offset by an increase in _ steel 
prices, it would wipe out current 
earnings completely, leaving the 
company with an operating deficit 
of about one-eighth of a billion 
dollars a year. 

In such case, the company 
would pay no Federal taxes, have 
no profits from which to pay divi- 
dends, and have nothing left from 
record sales to reinvest in mod- 
ernization and expansion of steel- 
making facilities. 

The company cited news reports 
out of Washington that govern- 
ment officials have told the Presi- 
dent the steel industry can absorb 
a 15¢ an hr wage increase without 
a price increase. It admits this 
is mathematically possible, but 
warns this would be disastrous to 
U. S. Steel, the industry and the 
public. 


Profit Position—U. S. Steel’s 
profits have been going down 
while production was going up. 
Comparing the first 9 months of 
1950 with first 9 months of 1951, 
here’s what happened: 

Shipments— increased 9 pct. 

Employment Costs—went up 19 
pet. 

Supplies—cost 21 pct more. 

Federal Taxes—rose 100 pct. 

Profits—went down 25 pct. 

Dividends—were 20 pct less. 


In addition, earnings left to be 
plowed back into business fell 34 
pet. In view of this, the company 
is concerned about its ability to 
meet financial commitments of its 
expansion program. 
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TRUCKS: Defense Could Drop Output 


Production fares better than most now ... But output of mil- 
itary vehicles could cut allocations from NPA . . . Shortages 
so far not serious ... See roads as inadequate—8y 7. Metaxas. 


While Washington does a hatchet 
job on other civilian production, 
the trucking industry with its 
heightened esteem as a hauler for 
defense rolls along at a fair clip. 
Production has declined but is 
still respectable when compared 
to cutbacks in other industries. 
National Production Authority al- 
locations are now seen by truckers 
as slipping but nearly adequate. 
But these may narrow down dan- 
gerously when a full-throttle de- 
fense program takes to turning out 
military vehicles in dead earnest. 

Truckers know there will never 
be a reversion to World War II 
apathy that devoted all facilities 
to military vehicles and brought 
civilian truck output to a full halt. 
But necessity of producing war 
vehicles under an expanding de- 


fense program may crowd some 
civilian trucks off the assembly 
lines however unwilling Wash- 


ington may be. Diversion of mate- 
rials to the military is also another 
top ranking threat. 


Hit Target—NPA'’s target 
trucks in 1951 1.3 million 
units. This was met because of a 
flying start early in the year. The 
last half of the year showed a dip 
in production because truck mak- 
ers had to start the slow job of 
tooling for defense. This slow-up 
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continues into 1952. There are now 
about 8.7 million trucks and trac- 
tors on the nation’s highways. 
Expanding defense production 
will impose a greater load on 
truckers than ever before. But 
they are confident they can carry 
it. Defense contract subcontract- 
ing is bound to spread this year. 
The hauling job will become more 


intricate as truckers haul parts 
and goods from one plant to 
another—making subcontracting 


possible by tying in smaller sub- 
contractors to prime contractors. 

Thus far truckers have not been 
hit by any serious shortages. Their 
tire situation is comfortable and 
no future difficulties are foreseen 
here. Enough replacement parts 
are being made to maintain truck 
fleets and truckers expect a sound 
parts policy to continue even if 
truck output sinks sharply. 


Mileage Gain—Truckers trav- 
eled 137 million inter-city ton 
miles last year, a 10 pet gain over 
1950. A greater gain is expected in 
1952 if defense speeds up. Demand 
for trucking services is continu- 
ing its upward spiral. Biggest sell- 
ing feature is trucking’s flexibility 
that permits easy shipment of 
small loads over shorter distances 
than railroads could economically 
handle. 
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HIGH SPAN:—For the 
superstructure of the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
is floating some spans 
almost as high as its 
13-story general office 
building, as this com- 
posite photograph 
shows. Top of the 
highest deck cantilever 
anchor span is 172 ft 
above water, while the 
building at Bethlehem, 
Pa., is 180 ft high. 


Truckers say that if a drastic 
highway improvement program is 
not instituted immediately the 
sad condition of America’s roads 
will nullify its ability to produce 
vehicles and at the same time 
impair an important transportation 
network. 


The number of registered ye. 
hicles has surged up to the 52 
million mark. In 1931, 26 million 
were registered. While the num- 
ber of vehicles has doubled, the 
total mileage of American high. 
ways has shown only an insignif.- 
cant rise. There were a total of 
3,286,000 rural and urban miles jp 
1931 and a similar number of 
road miles last year. 


Roads Collapse—During World 
War II hardly any maintenance 
work was done on roads. In the 
postwar period inflation and short- 
ages kept this work down to a 
minimum. Now defense officials 
are standing by their decision to 
delay highway expansion. Yet the 
roads are too narrow, too rutted, 
and too overstuffed :to permit the 
trucking operator to use his equip- 
ment to full advantage. 

Truckers are also anxious to 
evade “unsubstantiated charges” 
that heavy axle loads are destroy- 
ing roads. They have a complete 
file of evidence to prove that un- 
wise engineering of highways on 
muddy and shifting soils leads to 
their premature collapse. They say 
roads would not be in trouble to- 
day if a sufficient subgrade was 
put in to stabilize the concrete or 
asphalt. Bad drainage also is 4 
notorious road wrecker whose 
damage is frequently blamed on 
trucks. 


Truckers point to two recent 
examples of road breakdowns that 
could not possibly have been 
caused by trucks. A stretch of 
highway on U. S. Route 68 be 
tween Kenton and Dunkirk, Ohio, 
was reported to be falling apart 
shortly after construction. A 
l-mile stretch reportedly went to 
ruin near New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
15 minutes after it had been 
opened to traffic. 
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SCRAP: On Churchill Mission Agenda 


British may ask American steel industry to stop buying scrap 
in Europe... Deprives scrap-destitute English mills . . . May 
stress it's better to give England the scrap than the steel. 


4 sideline discussion of the 
Winston Churchill mission to 
Washington may dwell on scrap 
‘ron and steel for English mills. 
London sources of THE IRON AGE 
report that the mission may ask 
the withdrawal of the American 
steel] industry from purchasing 
scrap in Europe. 

Mr. Churchill’s experts. will 
argue that American 
scrap buying may deny future 
supplies to needy English mills 
which have already been stricken 
vith shutdowns of openhearth 
furnaces. Although American mills 
are suffering from the scrap crisis, 
English mills are far more des- 
perate. A shortened scrap supply 
from Europe, especially from Ger- 
many, has hurt British steelmak- 
ers and has thwarted their at- 
tempts to boost production. 


finai 
point to its argument, the mission 
may point out that it is better to 
give England the scrap than to 
ship it American steel to make 
ends meet. With the scrap English 
mills can make the steel which 


Scrap or Steel? —As a 


otherwise might have to be 
squeezed out of the American 
economy 


Now that the new Conservative 
government is planning to de- 
nationalize the steel industry, it 
might serve the interests of Amer- 
ca to lend all assistance possible 
to make the conversion successful, 
the British may say. 

: American imports of scrap from 
‘urope are 


very minor. In the 
postw period war scrap was 
abundant in Germany. America 
Shipp a little to its mills and 
Bri iin took its share. Resurgence 
i European steel industry 
‘oon crowded out most American 
Suyers while the British main- 
taine 1 Shaky handhold in the 
Marks 
January 10, 1952 


War scrap was not inexhaust- 
ible and the Germans had no in- 
centive to ship out their own scrap 
steel. Their industry was making 
a comeback. 


Import Record—In 1948 Amer- 
ica imported 370,600 tons of scrap 
iron and steel from Europe and 
other countries. In 1949 the total 
shot up to almost 1 million tons. 
In 1950, the total was 652,000 tons 
and last year about 390,000 tons 
was brought into this country— 
with the proportion of European 
scrap sinking sharply. 

British steel production is likely 
to be held to 18 million net tons in 
1952 by shortages of fuel, ore, and 
scrap. It could be pushed to 18.7 
million tons if these obstacles 
could be overcome. 

The Conservatives are now urg- 
ing the nationalized coal industry 
to step up the supply of coal for 
the steel industry’s coke ovens. 
Ore shortages may be softened by 
expanding imports of Swedish ore 
in return for British coal. This 
will be a sacrifice on the part of 
Britain because it also is suffering 
a coal shortage. 


Tinplate: 


Shortage caused by lack of manu- 
facturing capacity, not tin. 


There is no shortage of tin for 
tinplate manufacture; any short- 
age is due to the lack of manufac- 
turing capacity, according to Brit- 
ain’s Tin Research Institute. The 
hack of manufacturing capacity is 
principally in high-quality steel 
base. 

Big projects are moving ahead 
for increased production, says the 
Institute, and it has been esti- 
mated that annual output may 
rise to 8 million tons by 1961. 
World production was 5.7 million 
tons in 1950 and less than 3 mil- 
lion tons annually 20 years ago. 





HOT STUFF: Teeming steel ingots at the 
Margam Abbey Works of Steel Co. of 
Wales, Ltd. Opened this summer, the plant, 
when completed, will have a weekly ca- 
pacity of 19,000 tons of pig iron, 30,000 
tons of steel ingots, and 15,000 tons of 
coke. 


This anticipated rise in output 
will come from new facilities, now 
building or planned, in the U. S., 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy 
and Holland. New plants are sub- 
stantially complete in Belgium 
and South Africa, and further 
projects are possible in Australia 
and India. In the United States 
large increases in capacity are 
certain, perhaps on the order of 
1,000,000 tons in the next 5 years. 


Not Enough—tTalk of aluminum 
sheet as an important alternative 
to tinplate, the Institute com- 
ments, often ignores the fact that 
there is just not enough aluminum 
available to make more than a 
very small contribution to the 
market’s needs. U. S. tinplate out- 
put in 1951 was 4.2 million tons, 
while total aluminum production 
for all purposes was about 837,000 
tons. 

The new Trostre plant of the 
Steel Co. of Wales, with a capacity 
of 7000 tons of tin mill products 
per week, is not yet in full pro- 
duction. Pickling, cold reduction, 
and some cleaning is now being 
undertaken, and a cutting line is 
running to cut the coil into plates 
or sheets. 
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STEEL: Wilson Applauds Expansion 


Some shortages to stretch through ‘52 . .. Expect 123 million 
ton capacity by 1954... May push pig iron capacity . . . Don't 
plan substantial growth of fabrication—BSy A. K. Rannells. 


Industry’s progress with steel ex- 
pansion plans deserves a round of 
applause, although shortages of at 
least two key products—structur- 
als and plate — will continue 
throughout 1952. 

Defense Mobilizer Wilson gave 
this opinion this week in his review 
of fourth quarter and 1951 defense 
mobilization. 


Defense Production Administra- 
tion has approved and extended aid 
to a program which is expected to 
provide by 1954 steel ingot capac- 
ity of 123 million tons with poten- 
tial output of 120 million net tons; 
blast furnace capacity of 85 million 
tons; and coke oven potential of 
84 million tons. 


Depends on Scrap—This is the 
cut-off point for government aid. 
Pig iron facilities are a possible ex- 
ception. Wilson said that if scrap 
shortages persist, more pig capac- 
ity will be needed. 

Wilson does not see this 120 mil- 
lion-ton goal as resulting in any 
substantial steel surpluses but says 
it should be ample and a “little 
more” than foreseeable “normal” 
requirements after 1953. 

He is less optimistic about scrap. 
Clean-up of automobile graveyards 
and government warehouses is ex- 
pected to pull the fat out of the 
fire for the time being. But a mini- 
mum of 40 million tons of pur- 
chased scrap will be needed to sup- 
port an annual output of 120 mil- 
lion tons of steel. 

This amounts to from 3 to 5 mil- 
lion tons more than is now in sight 
—not counting, however, potential 
scrap from present military pro- 
duction which will start becoming 
obsolete a couple of years hence. 


Fabrication—No substantial ex- 
pansion of fabrication facilities 
other than now planned is seen as 
needed—even for structurals and 
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plate. Present doubled demand for 
these is seen as abnormal and as 
leveling off at about present plan- 
ned capacity. 

“The outlook for the remainder 
of 1952 is not fully clear,” Wilson 
says, “but we can be sure the pinch 
will continue into 1953. Second 
quarter allotments will have to be 
somewhat tighter than the first.” 

Much is made of the fact that 
1951 production levels, despite re- 
strictions, did not fall below 194T- 
49 levels. But this was before 
sharp first quarter cutbacks and 
pending second quarter reductions. 


Check Military Needs—Bowing 
to pressure, control agencies have 
been going over or “re-examining” 
military requirements. Odds are 
that any cutbacks or deferrals will 
be more than offset by a “‘necessary 
raising of other military goals.” 

“Re-examination will not change 
the basic pattern,” Wilson said 
after submitting the report. “We 
do not intend to take any needed 
materials from the military for 
civilian production.” 

Other highlights of the 1951 pre- 
paredness report included: 

Machine tool output beginning 
to roll with rate of shipment at 
nearly $800 million annually, ex- 
pected to rise to a rate of $1.2 bil- 
lion by mid-year; order backlog is 
at $1.3 billion figure. 
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"How do you spell ‘comma'?" 


Armed services during 195] were 
provided with $16 billion worth of 
equipment, supplies and construe. 
tion, to bring the total since Koreg 
to $20 billion. 

American industry is currently 
working on outstanding orders 
amounting to more than $40 billion, 

Defense Dept. still has $38 bj, 
lion in unobligated funds, and next 
week the White House will ask for 
more. 

Deliveries of war contracts are 
now at a rate of $2 billion monthly 
—65 pct or $1.3 of it in hard goods. 


Industry Controls This Week: 
NPA Orders 

CMP Reg. 1, Amend. 1—Permits 
manufacturers to charge late deliv- 
eries of fourth quarter orders against 
fourth quarter quotas regardless of 
when delivered. 

CMP Reg. 1, Amend. 2—Requires 
NPA permission to draw upon inven- 
tories for higher production. 

CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 1, Amend.—Per- 
mits ACM orders without quotas un- 
der specified maximums. 

M-6A, Sched. 2—Prohibits delivery 
of oil country tubular goods except on 
specific ACM orders. 

M-25, Dir. 3—Allows tin can users 
to adjust bases for first three quarters 
of 1952 without going to NPA. Re- 
vokes and supersedes Dir. 1. 

M-45, Sched. 3—Revoked. See M-. 

M-69, Amend. 1—Cuts use of sulfu: 
from 100 to 90 pet of 1950 use. 

M-94—Establishes revised controls 
on sulfurie acid. 

M-95—Sets up new reporting pro- 
cedures for railroad locomotive manu- 
facturers. CPS Orders. 


OPS Orders 

GCP, SR 72, Amend. 1—Extends ex- 
piration date to Feb. 29. 

CPR 22, Amend. 39—Provides sim- 
plified pricing of new commodities no! 
sold during the base period but now 
priced under this order. 

CPR 30, Amend. 27—Adds to com- 
modity classifications for steel and 
other metal items. 

CPR 30, Amend. 28—Extends price 
filing deadline for new machinery 
firms to Feb. 20. 

CPR 30, SR 1, Rev. 1, Amend. l— 
Permits calculation of overhead ad- 
justment factors for an entire busi 
ness. 

CPR 30, SR 2, Rev. 1, Amend. 4— 
Allows machine tool makers to expres* 
three cost adjustments as a single 
price change. 
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Macleod Blast Cleaning Rooms 


Available in standard sizes or in special sizes to meet in- 

dividual needs. Equipped with removable air baffles for 

longer life. Can be had with slot for chain-fall hoist or 

with rails for blast cars. Macleod manual, semi-automatic, 

ind fully automatic blast machines with non-choke type 

-onveyors and latest-design elevators are available for all 
ss of rooms 


Macleod 
Filter Tube Type 
DUST ARRESTERS 


A modern, efficient dust 
collector of the easy-to 
replace cloth tube type 
Uses either manual or 
automatic tube shakers 
Screen type arresters also 
available — with manual 
or automatic screen rap- 
ping mechanism 
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MACLEOD BLAST CLEANING NOZZLES 


Available in both Norbide (750 hours minimum ser- 
vice guaranteed) and Borium (300 hours minimum 
service guaranteed). Both types give longer service, 
decrease air consumption, and give better stream 
contour and abrasive velocity compared with iron 
nozzles. 


Write for additional information or send 
specifications for estimate. 


LEOD Company 


2236 BOGEN ST. fei tei Nii ey eel eee ee ESTABLISHED 1897 


Januar, 10, 1952 
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CEILINGS: OPS Makes Them Easier 


Two orders make price controls simpler to apply... New prod- 
ucts not made in base period get simplified pricing scale ... 
Machine tool makers may submit three cost changes as one. 


Office of Price Stabilization last 
week took two actions to make 
price controls easier and more 
workable. The first (Amendment 
39, Ceiling Price Reg. 22) provides 
simplified pricing of new commod- 
ities not sold during the base pe- 
ried and now priced under that 
order. 

Sheet metal products are among 
the items covered by the basic 
regulation, which has a catch- 
all characteristic because of the 
number of commodities priced 
under it. 

Section 34, CPR 22, specifies 
that a manufacturer who cannot 
determine a ceiling price for an 
item under other provisions of the 
order may apply to OPS for a 
price. The same section provides 
that if an applicant has estab- 
lished a ceiling price under Sec. 3 
and 7, General Ceiling Price Reg., 
he may continue using that ceiling 
after filing for a CPR 22 price. 


Two Changes—Amat. 39 makes 
two changes relative to Sec. 34: 

1. A manufacturer who has es- 
tablished a ceiling price under 
any regulation, not merely the 
GCPR, may continue using that 
ceiling after filing for a CPR 22 
price, pending establishment of 
the new price. 

2. Duplication of filing for price 
ceilings under Sec. 7, GCPR, and 
Sec. 34, CPR 22, is eliminated. A 
seller who has obtained a Sec. 7 
ceiling price by OPS letter order 
need not refile under Sec. 34. 


Machine Tools—lIn a second ac- 
tion (Amend. 4, Supplementary 
Reg. 2, Revision 1, CPR 30), OPS 
allowed machine tools manufac- 
turers to use three cost modifica- 
tions simultaneously, expressing 
them as a single change in ceil- 
ing price. The action is not ex- 
pected to produce any substantial 
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changes in prices determined un- 
der CPR 30. 

The cost modifications are per- 
missible in computing rises in 
costs of overtime labor, shift pre- 
mium hours, and increased sub- 
contracting. Basic effect of the 
amendment is to allow cost experi- 
ence of one quarter to be com- 
puted at any time convenient to 
the manufacturer during the first 
subsequent quarter, and to be re- 
flected in prices for the second 
subsequent quarter. 

This leeway is expected to be 
beneficial, because the experience 
record for increased subcontract- 
ing costs in a given quarter is not 
likely to be complete until some 
time after the quarter ends. 


New CPR 30 Overhead Formula Set 


Machinery manufacturers and 
other businessmen adhering to 
Ceiling Price Reg. 30 may take 
advantage of a pricing action per- 
mitting calculation of overhead 
adjustment factors for an entire 
business. 

Earlier, those 


pricing under 


CPR 30 were required to figure 
individual dollar-and-cents adjust- 





"But dear, NPA banned all model changes.” 
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ment factors for each item pro- 
duced. As Office of Price Stabjj;. 
zation sees it, dropping of the 
previous method will simplify the 
businessman’s work and _ yielg 
“virtually the same results.” 
Authority for using an over-al| 
adjustment factor is established 
in Amendment 1, Revision 1, Sup. 
plementary Reg. 1, CPR 30. 
Another recent change to (pp 
30, Amdt. 27, amplifies and adds 
to commodity classifications for 
steel] and other metal items. 


Steel Export Quotas Readied 


Export quotas of CMP carbon 
steel for the second quarter are 
expected to be established and 
announced this week as Defense 
Production Administration ended 
its big job of wading through ap- 
plications covering more than | 
million tons. 

Only a small percentage of this 
total will be approved for ship- 
ment out of the country by the 
Office of International Trade. 


Latest Government Appointments 


Washington has recently an- 


nounced the following appoint- 
ments in defense and related 
agencies: 


Herbert Johnson, Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. official, this week, 
took over as director of NPA’s Iron 
and Steel Div. Stepping up from 
the job of deputy director, he suc- 
ceeds Wallace B. Quail, of Armco 
Steel Corp. 

Roger E. Allen, acting director, 
Office of Materials, SDPA; 

Paul B. Andrews, deputy direc- 
tor, Copper Div., Metals & Min- 
erals Bureau, NPA; 

William L. Campbell, deputy ad- 
ministrator for production, DPA, 
and chairman, Production Execu- 
tive Committee, DPA; 

Richard C. Dyas, acting direc- 
tor, Office of Loans, SDPA; 


Russell A. Moody, director, 
Standards Agency, Munitions 
Board; 


Thomas N. Peck, deputy dire¢- 
tor, Aluminum & Magnesium Div., 
NPA; 

Harry E. Pontius, director, 
Office of Field Operations, SUPA; 
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Steel Arbitration Not Happy Ending 


Neither side bound by WSB decision on wage, benefits dispute 
.. » Mediators listed . . . Military squabbles on cutting up 
budget pie . . . Congress stiffens on spending—Sy G. H. Boker. 


Government’s role in the steel 
wage dispute has switched abrupt- 
ly from one of observation to de- 
termined and aggressive arbitra- 
tion. 

Appointment of the six mem- 
bers of the special Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board panel to investigate 
and recommend settlement of the 
labor-management dispute does 
not necessarily mean either agree- 
ment or settlement of the hotly- 
contested wage and benefit issues, 
however. 

Spokesmen for both labor and 
management still are miles apart 
on many of the issues raised by 
Phil Murray’s CIO-USW (see p. 
38) and the WSB panel realisti- 
cally admits that it may not be 
able to prepare its final report 
before Feb. 1. 


Arbitration Roster—Here’s the 
line-up on the three-sided investi- 
gation panel, which is headed by 
Harry Shulman, Yale University 
law professor: 

Industry members: John Curry 
Bane, Jr., attorney for Reed, Shaw 
and McClay, of Pittsburgh, and 
Admiral Earl W. Mills, president, 


Foster-Wheeler Corp., of New 
York. 
Labor members: Eli Oliver, 


economist for railway labor or- 
ganizations, and Arnold Campo, 
of the CIO-USW and a member of 
the San Francisco regional wage 
board. 

Public members: Ralph Seward, 
professional arbitrator, and Shul- 
man. 

After the panel concludes its 
investigation, writes its report, 


and submits it to the WSB, the 
board n turn, studies the report 
= makes its own recommenda- 
ions 


to President Truman. Nei- 


Januc y 10, 1952 


ther the industry nor the union is 
bound to accept the WSB recom- 
mendations. 


Services Squabble—The Admin- 
istration’s proposed new budget, 
ordinarily due at the Capitol by 


this time each year, will be de-- 


layed in going to Congress until 
late January because of “consid- 
erable discussion” over the extent 
of future military spending. 

The White House hints that the 
delay is due to Army-Navy-Air 
Force squabbling over how to 
divide total military funds. Presi- 
dent Truman is reported by insid- 
ers to have set a ceiling of be- 
tween $45 billion and $50 billion 
for the armed forces for the fiscal 
year starting July 1. 


Less But More—Current delay 
is seen as a clear-cut indication 
that the three services are in dis- 
agreement as to how the pie shall 
be cut. Mr. Truman reportedly 
told the Pentagon planners that 
he was leaving it up to them. 





"I'm not the only one who can't balance 


the budget." 





A $50 billion ceiling on military 
spending would represent a reduc- 
tion of about $10 billion from the 
current year’s military budget, but 
larger than the $45 billion pre- 
dicted early in December by De- 
fense Secretary Lovett. 


Gabfest Congress—As far as 
Mr. Truman’s other requests of 
Congress are concerned, members 
of both parties feel that he is just 
“reaching for the moon.” 

As one Democratic leader puts 
it: “This session of Congress is 
going to do more talking and 
less acting than any Congress in 
years.” 

In the Capital corridors, there 
is considerable talk of bipartisan 
support for a demand from Rep. 
Frederic Coudert, R., N. Y., that 
a ceiling of $71 billion be clamped 
on federal spending during the 
coming fiscal year. 


Priority on Funds—There is al- 
most unanimous opinion among 
Capitol Hill leaders that Mr. Tru- 
man probably will get all or most 
of what he asks for in the way of 
military funds. But his expected 
request of about $8 billion for for- 
eign aid is something else. The 
White House and State Dept. will 
have a nip-and-tuck fight to secure 
another giveaway appropriation of 
this size. 

Renewed demands for enact- 
ment of the Fair Deal program on 
the domestic front are to be ig- 
nored, for the most part. Much 
talk—and little action—will char- 
acterize the White House requests 
for higher taxes, socialized medi- 
cine, and tougher price controls. 


Tax Deadline — Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has extended to 
Mar. 15, 1952, the tax deadline for 
many corporations. 

All corporations having fiscal 
years which ended between March 
31, 1951, and Dec. 1, 1951, come 
under the new ruling. Deadline 
for most of those had been Jan. 15. 
Others had a deadline of Feb. 15. 
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—Washington News 


1UTOS: Task Force Studies Cutbacks 


Detroit awaits decision on lower output . . . Industry, labor 
protest in Washington . . . Task force report due before Jan. 
12... Unemployment may influence decision—By A. K. Rannells. 


Automotive manufacturers this 
eek gloomily awaited final deci- 
ion by control officials on second 
uarter metals allocations which 
i] determine how much produc- 
hon must be cut back. Decision is 
ye not later than Jan. 12. (See 
,—) 

Original plans called for a re- 
uction in allotments of brass mill 
roducts to about 44 pet of pre- 
rorean levels. The cutbacks mean 
reduction of passenger car pro- 
uction to about 800,000 units a 
uarter or just a little better than 
0 pet of 1950. Industry had ex- 
ected a level of 1 million units. 


Protest Group—Industry and la- 
or came to a meeting with Mobi- 
izer Wilson and Controls Chief 
leischmann to protest the pend- 
ng cuts. A task group was named 
nd told to report back to Wilson 
his week after taking an impar- 
jal look at the matter. 

Control officials are between the 
evil and the deep. On the one 
and is the fast-rising demand for 
tee] and the critically short cop- 
ber, brass and aluminum for de- 
ense and related purposes. 

As Wilson and Fleischmann see 
, the automotive industry is the 
ly source of sizable tonnages of 
xtra metals. Most other types of 
onsumer durables, using smaller 
juantities industry-wise, have al- 
eady been cut back to around 50 
Det levels. 


More Firing? — On the other 
hand, the already serious unem- 
ployment situation in the mid- 
West, particularly the Detroit 
Tea, is certain to be aggravated 
reatly by such a cutback. Present 
nd foreseen defense contracts to 
utomobile and parts plants sim- 

not take up the slack, 
d management say. 
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Auto makers and the CIO United 
Auto Workers agree that some- 
thing like 164,000 automobile 
workers are now unemployed as a 
result of previous cutbacks. The 
UAW predicts that this figure 
would be swelled to 300,000 by 
spring if the proposed additional 
cutback goes through. 


An appeal is being made to the 
Comptroller-General for permis- 
sion to grant special treatment to 
distressed areas like Detroit. This 
would allow procurement officers 
to place defense contracts in un- 


employed areas regardless of low 
bidder. 


Defense Not Enough—But the 
union believes that this would fall 
far short of taking up the slack. 


Return to Sender—Fast! 


In these days of mink coats, 
deep freezes, etc., Washington 
officials are even suspicious 
of packages from the White 
House. During the Christmas 
rush, a package was forwarded 
from the Executive Mansion to 
Defense Production Administra- 
tor Manly Fleischmann. 

When he saw that the ship- 
per was a manufacturer who 
regularly files allocation appli- 
cations with NPA, the controls 
chief shied away in horror. His 
first thought was to return the 
package unopened. But his curi- 
osity and that of his staff got 
the better of his uneasiness. 

Inside were samples of the 
manufacturer’s product and his 
letter requesting White House 
aid in getting a supplemental 
aluminum allocation. Also en- 
closed was a brief note from 
1600 Pennsylvania Ave., point- 
ing out that this was Mr. 
Fleischmann’s own little prob- 
lem. It also suggested that the 
samples be returned. 


It is estimated that switching to 
defense production may have the 
effect of reemploying up to 75,000 
—leaving the jobless figure at the 
present 165,000 or more. 

Industry cannot figure out why 
the savings in materials through 
existing cutbacks will not take 
care of the “unexpected” demand 
by defense and related production. 

It is pointed out that 1950 pro- 
duction of automobiles and trucks 
amounted to nearly 8 million ve- 
hicles. Under the original plan for 
allowing 4 million passenger cars 
and 1 million trucks, the cutback 
is estimated to result in a savings 
of 5,000,000 tons of steel and 204,- 
000,000 lb of copper. 


Track Cuts?—A particularly 
hard decision to make will be how 
much, if any, truck production 
should be cut for the second quar- 
ter. Allocations for the first quar- 
ter were on the basis of 240,000 
vehicles. This is the lowest figure 
to which Defense Transportation 
Administration believes produc- 
tion can be cut without a serious 
threat of a breakdown in highway 
freight transport. 

Regardless of the decision as tc 
allocations and production levels, 
a readjustment of percentage-by- 
industry ratings will be made and 
will become effective Apr. 1. 

Automobile manufacturers re- 
ceive their individual metals allot- 
ments on the basis of this rating. 
The revised rating is based on 
factory sales in 1947-49 and re- 
flects competitive positions of the 
companies and new cars intro- 
duced since June 1950. 


Auto Ratings Suggested 
amendment to NPA order M-68 
may set following industry rank- 
ings: 

Old New 

Per- Per- 
Company centage centage 
Checker Cab 0.10 -08 
Chrysler Corp. 21.65 21.43 
Crosley Motors .35 21 
Ford Motor Co. 21.35 21.00 
General Motors 41.35 41.00 
Hudson Motor 

Car Co. 2.95 2.93 
Kaiser-Frazer 1.55 2.47 
Nash- Kelvinator 3.30 3.45 
Packard Motor 

Car Co. 2.15 2.09 
Studebaker Corp. 4.25 4.13 
Willys-Overland 1.00 1.21 

—14-.1580 
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Industrial Briefs 








New Department—General Electric 
Co.’s Chemical Div. has announced the 
formation of a new department, 
the Silicone Products. Dept. DR. 
CHARLES E. REED has been named 
general manager. 


New Company—The STUART STEEL 
PROTECTION CORP. has been form- 
ed to sell cathodic protection supplies 
in the East. Linden Stuart is board 
chairman and Linden Stuart, Jr., 
president. Offices and warehouse are 
at 2 Mark Road, Kenilworth, N. J. 


Program Completed—Completion of a 
$25,000 expansion program for in- 
creased production of lithium alumi- 
num hydride, lithium borohydride, 
sodium hydride, and sodium _ boro- 
hydride has been announced by 
METAL HYDRIDES, INC., Beverly, 
Mass. 


Closed Out — FARM PRODUCTS 
DIV. of Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. 
Co. as been discontinued. 


Plant Planned—-_MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL CO. has announced it will build 
a chlorine plant with a capacity of 25 
tons a day at Anniston, Ala. As by- 
products the plant will produce hydro- 
gen and a rayon-grade caustic soda. 


Brochure Published—A new brochure 
published by Electrofilm Corp., 7116 
Laurel Blvd., No. Hollywood, Calif., 
describes the uses, application and 
characteristics of FILM-TYPE 
HEATING ELEMENTS. 


Meeting Scheduled—First midwinter 
meeting in 25 years of the AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY FOR METALS will 
be held Jan. 31—Feb. 1 at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Buys Control—Effective stock con- 
trol of Alloy Precision Casting Co., 
Cleveland, has been purchased by 
MERCAST CORP. of New York. S. J. 
Sindeband, executive vice-president 


of Mercast, is president of the Cleve- 
land firm. 


Absorbed—Effective Jan. 1. subsidi- 
aries of SHARON STEEL CORP. 
were liquidated into the parent com- 
pany and will operate as divisions. 
No change in personnel or manage- 
ment policies was involved. 
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Ho Hum—According to Radio Prague, 
the Skoda Works has been renamed 
the LENIN WORKS. 


Retired—DR. FRANCIS C. FRARY, 
director of research, Aluminum Corp. 
of America, retired Jan. 1. Known as 
the founder of organized research in 
the aluminum industry, he holds more 
than 30 U. S. patents and is author 
and co-author of numerous books and 
papers on metallurgy and chemistry. 


Money-Saver — The ATLANTIC & 
WESTERN R. R. CO. reports it has 
increased revenue while saving more 
than $700 per month on fuel since 
replacing two steam locomotives with 
a single General Electric diesel-elec- 
tric 70-ton switcher. 


Appointed—Baldwin testing equip- 
ment sales in the Pittsburgh area 
were assigned Jan. 1 to P. J. SLA- 
VISH. 


Forms Subsidiaries—Dow Chemical 
Co. has formed two new wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, DOW CHEMICAL 
INTER-AMERICAN LTD. and DOW 
CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL 
LTD., to take over the functions of 
Dow’s present export department. 


Clayton S. Shoemaker has been named 
president of both companies. 


"Even the heat-treat chart goes wild." 








— 


New Address—THE J. F. TAPLEY 
CO. has moved to 32-01 Queens Blvd, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Plant Expansion—A $5 million play; 
expansion program has been 4), 
nounced by HOOKER ELECTRO. 
CHEMICAL CO. Work will begin im. 
mediately at the company’s Tacom 
Wash., plant. 













Merger—Shenango Tube Co., Sharon, 
Pa., and Agaloy Tubing Co., Spring. 
field, Ohio, combined Dec. 31 to form 
the SHENANGO AGALOY TupE 
CO. with principal offices in Sharon. 
The Springfield plant will continue as 
the Agaloy Div. of the new company. 


In Operation—OLIN INDUSTRIES 
INC. has announced that its new 
Covington, Tenn., electrical division 
plant will soon begin producing dy 
cell batteries for the Signal Corps. 


Buys Plant — Northern Equipment 
Co.’s Erie, Pa., plant has been sold to 
ERIEZ MANUFACTURING (00. 
Northern’s operations are being trans- 
ferred to the old Talon Co., Inc., plant 
in Erie. 


Plans Expansion—PACIFIC GAS & 
ELECTRIC CO. plans to spend $1f? 
million for facilities expansion in 
1952. About $132 million will be spent 
on electrical facilities, the remainder 
going for gas facilities and other 
properties. 





Nickel Saver—In the interests of 
nickel conservation for defense pur 
poses, the Royal Canadian Mint is 
now making its 5¢ coin from cold- 
rolled strip steel supplied by STAY- 
LEY STEEL CO., LTD., Hamilton. 


Yard Bought—Bethlehem Stee! Co.'s 
Atlantic Works shipyard in East Bos 
ton, Mass., has been sold to Ss. D. 
HICKS & SONS CO. of Hyde Park, 
Mass. Renovation of the yards 
scheduled to start soon, and produc 
tion of defense goods is planned 
begin this spring. 


Loans—Small Defense Plants Admit 
istrator TELEFORD TAYLOR has * 
ported that eight firms already hav 
applied for SDPA assistance in obtail- 
ing loans totaling nearly $3,500,000 0 
carry on defense work. 
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The Automotive Assembly Line 








Cutback Howl Echoes Loud in Detroit 


Folks at home bolster protest in Washington just as vigor- 
ously ... Industry awaits decision on production quotas .. . 
C. E. Wilson fights cuts with facts, figures—By W. G. Patton. 


While representatives of the auto 
industry and union went to Wash- 
ington to protest lowering of sec- 
ond quarter car production to 800,- 
000 units (see p. 57), industry 
people in Detroit made their argu- 
ments against such a course vehe- 
mently known. Top automotive ex- 
ecutives and union leaders were 
bolstering the Washington protest, 
arguing that the motor car indus- 
try has been more grievously in- 
jured by defense cutbacks than any 
other. 

The industry is on pins and 
needles awaiting the Jan. 12 deci- 
sion of a special Washington study 
group. It will announce the number 
of motor vehicles that may be built 
during the second and third quar- 
ters of 1952. 


Loud Echo—C. E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of General Motors, in Wash- 
ington voiced sentiments at home. 
He spoke strongly against further 
auto cuts. He argued that further 
reduction in automobile production 
will not result in production of one 
more gun, tank or airplane in the 
second quarter of next year than 
will otherwise be produced. Wilson 
said the current level of production 
in the automotive industry has al- 
ready resulted in substantial un- 
employment in Michigan. 

“Reported further cuts contem- 
plated by NPA for the second quar- 
ter could well be a catastrophe for 
the working people of Michigan,” 
Wilson argued. “The singling out 
of the automotive industry amounts 
to national discrimination against 
the people of Michigan.” 

Reducing automobile and truck 
production by another 20 pct will 
amount to a “political, economic 
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and social crime,” Wilson told the 
automotive conference. 


Facts, Figures—In his Wash- 
ington appearance C. E. Wilson 
documented his arguments with 
facts and figures. Reducing vehicle 
production from 8 million in 1950 
to 5 million in 1952 saves 5 million 
tons of steel, 174 million lb of cop- 
per directly and indirectly another 
30 million lb through substitutions, 
the GM spokesman said. 

Wilson made it clear to the com- 
mittee that if a 3742 pet reduction 
is ordered in vehicle production 
during 1952 the industry will need 
$6 billion in defense orders to main- 
tain its position. 


Sign of Demand—Used cars are 
today selling at approximately 70 
pet of new car prices. Before the 
war, a good 2-year-old car sold for 
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"Fenders was how | lost my first hus- 


band." 








approximately 55 pct of the Price 
of a new car. Used car prices haye 
traditionally been an excellent pa. 
rometer of the strength of the auto. 
motive market. 


Union Pitches In—If industry 
can prove its case, government 
threats usually vanish. This has 
happened so many times it ig a)- 
most a pattern. 

The automobile industry has 
strong arguments in its favor. |t 
is backed by labor. To many ob- 
servers who have watched Wasb- 
ington in action it will be a sur- 
prise if the industry is cut very 
far below the rate of a million pas- 
senger vehicles per quarter. This 
figure had previously been widely 
accepted as the minimum. 


Selling Facts—Economy is up- 
permost in the mind of a prospec- 
tive automobile purchaser. The lat- 
est Crowley-Collier survey discloses 
that 42 pct of car buyers base their 
purchases on economy. Included in 
economy are (1) long life, (2) low 
purchase price, (3) high trade-in 
value, (4) more miles per gallon 
and (5) low cost repairs. Per- 
formance was given as specific rea- 
son for purchase by only 18 pet of 
the buyers while 11 pct bought 
their car because of comfort con- 
siderations. 

The fact that miles per gallon 
is only one of five economical as- 
pects of automobile purchase ex- 
plains why major auto producers 
have been so reluctant about fea- 
turing gasoline economy as a Ma- 
jor factor in new car buying. 


Profits Barometer—The finan- 
cial report by Nash-Kelvinator of- 
fers a preliminary indication of au- 
tomotive earnings. For the period 
ended Sept. 30, 1951, net sales by 
Nash declined 6 pet. Net earnings 
totaled $16,220,173 or $3.73 per 
share compared with $6.64 earned 
for 1950. 


The Nash Rambler made impor- 
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‘ant contributions to Nash’s excel- 
lent financial showing. The Nash 
appliance business was off from 
303,600 units in 1950 to 678,039 
units last year. 

The substantial reduction in 
Nash earnings reflects a trend that 
is already strongly evident in the 
automobile industry. All car pro- 
ducers are expected to show earn- 
ings far below the record-breaking 
1950 totals. 


Harmony’s Sour—One of the 
stubborn problems confronting 
Washington is failure of civilian 
and defense production to mesh 
harmoniously. As pointed out by 
BE. R. Breech, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Ford, last week, the defense 
products of the type which Ford 
Motor has contracted to manufac- 
ture require less labor content and 
more material content than do pas- 
senger cars and trucks. 

This explains why employment is 
falling off while the difficulty of 
getting adequate materials for au- 
tomobile production is increasing. 
Ford payrolls have declined 27,500 
from peak employment of a year 
ago. Addition of Federal controls 
and preparation for defense and 
normal expansion has increased the 
number of salaried employees by 
6000, Breech said. 


Ford Saves on Aluminum 

Ford has eliminated 5 lb of alu- 
minum from its automatic trans- 
mission. Estimated saving for 
Ford passenger car components for 
the year 1951 was 2,500,000 Ib of 
aluminum, 

A number of Ford die castings 
have been redesigned to steel 
stampings or iron castings. Head- 
lamp rims and tail-light bodies are 
examples. In the case of the Ford 
car, zinc requirements were cut 
from 30 lb to 24 Ib per car. This 
adds up to an annual saving of 
3% million Ib of zine. 

Other metal savings announced 
by Ford include 8 million Ib of cop- 
per and 500,000 Ib of nickel. The 
company has also changed its speci- 
fications to conserve molybdenum, 
cobalt and other metallics in short 
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Money Back on Allstate 


Sears, Roebuck in selling the 
Kaiser-Frazer Allstate car will ac- 
cept trade-ins and will extend its 
“money-back” policy to the new 
car. It will supply its own battery 
and a full line of accessories in- 
cluding radio, heater and direc- 
tional signals. 


Plans for servicing the cars for 
owners have not been announced. 
And it is not yet clear whether 
Sears will wholesale or retail its 
trade-ins. 


Allow 3 to 6 Pct Auto Hikes 


Capehart Amendment increases 
in wholesale prices of Ford, Lin- 
coln, and Mercury passenger cars 
are expected to produce retail in- 
creases of about the same percent- 
age of price—between 3 and 6 pct. 

Price hikes allowed Ford are low- 
er than the company asked of Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization. Retail 
ceiling increases are estimated at 
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from $65 to $104 on Fords, $67 to 
$86 for Mercuries, and $130 to $201 
for Lincolns. These hikes would 
have to be approved by OPS. 

Ford is the second auto firm to 
get a wholesale increase of the 
Capehart type. Hudson was the 
first, obtaining approval of a 4.89 
pet rise. 


Completes Tank Pilot Plant 


Chrysler has completed its first 
pilot model tank at the Newark, 
Del., plant. Details of the heavy 
tank are still under security restric- 
tions. All major construction on the 
900,000 sq ft plant has been com- 
pleted. An office building, paint 
shop and repair shop are under con- 
struction. 

About 650 workers are employed. 
Employment will probably reach 
3000. Chrysler will assist Ordnance 
in the development of the new 
heavy tank and will-design a me- 
dium tank for production at the 
Newark plant. 


By J. R. Williams 


YEH, HE'S AFRAID OF 

FINDIN’ A MISTAKE 

AND AFRAID THAT HE 
WON'T? IF YOU TRY 
TO RUN TWO WAYS 
VERY LONG, YOU 
BECOME A KIND OF 
SPLIT PERSONALITY, 
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SECO 


View showing front 
housing in operat- 
ing position. 


This 48” pull-through 
type SECO Slitter 
makes 7 cuts in .125” 
material at 300 FPM or 
24 cuts in .030” material 
at 900 FPM. Arbors are 
6” in diameter, taking 
81/,” dia. sleeves and 
using 14” dia. knives. 


Modern, Efficient Slitter Saves Hours of Down Time 


With this new SECO Slitter, the complete slitting 
knife assembly can be changed in only a few minutes 
—saving many hours of lost production time. Cutters 
and spacers are pre-assembled on sleeves. To change 
jobs, the slitter front housing is moved on to a shelf 
which swings out—giving the operator free access 
to the knife assembly. The sleeves with the old knife 
assembly are removed, and the new sleeves and 
assembly—ready for immediate producfion on the 
next job—are placed on the arbors. 


This ingenious and cost-saving idea is only one of 
the many superior features which can be built in 
to SECO Slitters. Another is the use of eccentric 






arbor mountings with Timken tapered roller bear 
ings. This gives a constant pass line for any knife 
diameter. These modern design and new engineer: 
ing features make SECO Slitters outstanding in han- 
dling the "tough" jobs—where quality, accuracy and 
speed are major factors. 


Efficient SECO equipment is ruggedly built for 
trouble-free slitting on sheet up to 72” wide—any 
number of cuts. For more information on SECO 
Slitters, write today. Our engineers will be glad 
to furnish full details and operating data—with no 
obligation to you. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 2890 East s3rd st., CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


DESIGNERS and BUILDERS of the following STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 


Leveling and Shearing Lines . . 


Tension Reels for Strip Polishers . . 
Strand Pull-Out Rolls and Take-Up Frames . 
Down Coiling Types . . 
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. Traverse Reels for Narrow Strip . . 


. Combination Edging and Flattening Lines . 

. Narrow Strip Grinding Machines . . . Multiple 
. « Strip Coilers of the Up and 
. Scrap Ballers. 
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Scrap Baling Capacity Increases 


New presses installed since OPS named the bundle as scrap 
price base . . . Interest in street car rails grows .. . Military 
scrap risky ... More aluminum planned—By RP. 7. Reinhardt. 


Once lowly bundles of scrap are 
coming into their own in the West 
with a vengeance, 

Since OPS named the bundle as 
the base for all steel scrap prices 
baling presses are being installed 
as fast as possible to utilize what- 
ever light scrap goes to dealers. 

Southern California has had four 
or five large presses for several 
years and San Francisco has had 
four which were able to handle all 
needs. However, in the Pacific 
Northwest this phase of scrap re- 
covery had been neglected. 


Changes Made—Things are dif- 
ferent now. Seven dealers in that 
area have or soon will have presses 
in operation—some with the aid 
of accelerated tax amortization. 
Among these are Sternoff Metals, 
Seattle [ron and Metal, Dulien Steel 
Products, Tacoma Junk Co., Pacific 
lron and Metal Co., California Bag 
and Metal Co., and Schnitzer Steel 
Products, Ine. 

No doubt some of the impetus 
toward baling is the recent order 
of NPA to auto wreckers to clean 
out their yards, but brokers and 
dealers in the know believe the need 
for more presses was apparent long 
hefore that. 

Buyers are a little shy about tak- 
ng No. 2 bundles because of some 
unpleasant experiences with dirty 
material, and have kept charges of 


this material as low as_ possible. 
However 
N 


, Scrap is scrap and even 
<s will find a ready market. 
Generally Northwest serap buy- 
ire happy to see the presses 
coming in and believe they will be 

stantial aid in solving their 


shortages. 


oe 
Probing for More—With scrap 
rce there is a growing inter- 


S( 
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est in abandoned street car rails in 
western cities. Last month THE 
IRON AGE reported that San Fran- 
cisco has about 14,000 tons of 
abandoned track and last week the 
Los Angeles city engineers told us 
that there were more than 25,000 
tons of rails lying on and beneath 
Los Angeles streets. About one- 
third of the street car rails are 
above street surface. 

Bids for removal and purchase of 
these rails have been too low to 
interest the city fathers because of 
high repaving costs in spite of 
bonuses allowed by Office of Price 
Stabilization. 


Watch Your Step — Overseas 
military scrap continues to pose a 
threat to operators of steelmaking 
furnaces. Several deaths have oc- 


CONSIDERATE: To shield off a welding 
operation which constituted a safety 
hazard and a source of annoying glare 
for nearby workers, this welder at The 
National Supply Co.'s Torrance, Callif., 
plant constructed a steel box around 
the job location. Bails or half-rings are 
being welded to gun tubes to facilitate 
suspension in the vertical heat-treating 
furnace. 


curred in Northwest operations 
from charges containing explosive 
material and last week an explosion 
in one of the 50-ton electric fur- 
naces of Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corp. at Los Angeles was at- 
tributed to that cause. Thirteen 
workmen were burned, two heats 
were lost and property damage was 
estimated at $5000. 

This material is checked three 
times but something got by. The 
company is now erecting steel plate 
sheathing to protect workmen in 
otherwise exposed positions as an 
additional safeguard. 


More Aluminum Fabrication— 
What has appeared to be an obvious 
need and opportunity in the Los 
Angeles area apparently will at 
least partially be met in the near 
future by Revere Copper & Brass 
Co. and Reynolds Metals Co. 

Revere has announced plans to 
double the size of its plant to 
include fabrication of aluminum 
tubing and extruded shapes and 
Reynolds will build a plant for pro- 
duction of fabricated aluminum 
parts for the airframe industry. As 
previously announced here, Harvey 
Machine Co. is expected to increase 
output of aluminum extrusions. 


More Aluminum Production 
Olin Industries, Inc. is seeking an 
allotment of 80,000 kw firm and 
40,000 kw interruptible power from 
Bonneville Power Administration 
for a proposed aluminum reduction 
plant near The Dalles, Ore. This 
is one of the proposals which has 
been in the wind for some time with 
informed reporting it 
doubtful of success. However, latest 
information is that completion of 
the plant is contemplated in 1956 
when the power picture will be con- 
siderably improved with completion 
of The Dalles Dam in Oregon and 
Hungry Horse Dam in Montana. 

Aleoa is progressing with con- 
struction of its reduction plant at 
Wenatchee, Wash., with steel to go 
up next month and accessory equip- 
ment to be installed later. 


sources 
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FACTS TELL THE STORY... 


NEW UK MILLING MACHIIIE F 
CUTS PRODUCTION TIME 
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C-K MILLING ere 
MACHINE FEATURES The FACTS on this job are: rac 
THAT HELP DO THIS Operation: Face mill four sides 
Workpiece: Ram for slotting attachment 
JOB BETTER New CK column Greater horsepower Material: S.A.E. 4615 forging — 2%” x 23%," x 1814” ( 
—- ee vi- permitted maximum Machine: New 25hp No. 4 CK vertical ; ha 
ani a Cutter: 6” dia., 8 Tooth Carbide Face Mill with 7° negative vs 
| primary rake angle. ry 
Cutter Speed: 275 rpm Depth of Cut: 4” , nes 
Table Feed: 25 ipm Machining Time: 3.8 minutes _ of 
Total Saving in actual machining time: 11.9 minutes or 75.8% 
NOTE: Part machined is the operating ram used in a slotting attach- on 
ment. It must be tough and accurate. It is milled to a semifinish state the 
and finish ground to final accuracy. re 
ines 
24 different spindle speeds (13 to 1300 rpm) plus 32 different It will pay you to see the new CK line of milling _— = Ww: 
table feeds (3/3” to 90” ipm) meant operator selected proper — check them against your own requirements. You'll notice Wa 
combination to take full advantage of high horsepower and how every feature is designed and job- -proven to give you fre 
ROSH SEEM cost-cutting results — greater machine capacity, productivity 
and better finished products. So, for the full story, contact pa 
your nearest Kearney & Trecker representative or write: 
. " Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. National Avenue, 
& PN Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin, : 
: SN y SV 
st 
CK's 3-bearing CK's large (2” dia.) CK's positive, me- \ N 
spindle and fly- table feed screw tered lubrication 
wheel assured fast gives greater bear- assures trouble-free fa 
metal removal, ex- ing contact for operation, 
cellent finish. smoother feed. 
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Machine Tool High Spots 


Tool Users Stress More Productivity 


More details on Society of Tool Engineers survey . . . Tool 
users seek more productivity, say shut down time is over 
long . . . November new order index drops—8y G. Elwers. 


What do the users of machine 
tools want in the equipment they 
buy? The American Society of 
Tool Engineers has been polling 
production executives and engi- 
neers to find out, and has come up 
with some interesting answers. 

Increased output was of course 
frequently mentioned. But it did 
not predominate. Higher produc- 
tivity was named as the primary 
concern of most of the machine 
tool users who answered the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Objections—Half of the replies 
said that machine tools have to be 
shut down for too long a time, 
particularly for tool changes. One 
juarter of the answers expressed 
dissatisfaction with operating 
speeds and loading methods. 

Accuracy was also mentioned as 
a point where improvement is de- 
sired. Four out of every ten re- 
plies expressed a desire for 
greater rigidity and more accu- 
racy in machine tools. 


Changing Speeds—On the other 
hand, the survey indicated indus- 
tty is satisfied with the smooth- 
Ness and ease of changing speeds 
of the equipment it buys. Only 
one out of ten replies indicated 
these as shortcomings. 

Universal accord on all answers 
“as noted, despite their coming 
® ‘rom large, medium, and small com- 


panies 


New 


; Parts Plant—Warner & 
SWasey 


Co., Cleveland, will con- 
new $1.5 million plant in 
ladelphia, Ohio, for manu- 
f machine tool parts. 

oped that the plant can 
eted and in partial opera- 


Struct 
New P} 
factur: 
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tion by June. This step, plus sub- 
contracting is expected to up 
Warner & Swasey’s output by at 
least 50 pet. 


Dip in November—Preliminary 
data from the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Assn. indicates the 
volume of new orders took a sub- 
stantial drop in November. Cou- 
pled with a rise in shipments, this 
caused a small decline in the ratio 
of unfilled orders to shipments. 

The new order index dropped to 
332.6, by far the lowest figure for 
any month of 1951. Shipments con- 
tinued their steady rise, going 
from 221.3 in October to 225.7 in 
November. The unfilled order 
ratio dropped from 22.2 in October 
to 20.8 in November. 

This is the second month in 
which the industry’s backlog, as 
expressed by this ratio, has de- 
clined from the year’s high of 23.5 
registered in September. It brings 


"Well, the worst part of the job is 
over—we've got the machine." 


the unfilled order ratio down to 
about where it stood in mid-1951 


No Help on Labor—With man- 
power one of the major blocks to 
increased machine tool produc- 
tion, many tool builders are look- 
ing to Washington for help, and 
finding the reality doesn’t always 
match the promise. 

The Machinery Section of NPA 
is known to favor letting machine 
tool builders raise their wages 
enough to meet the competition 
from higher-paying direct defense 
plants. But there is evidence that 
the Wage Stabilization Board 
hasn’t yet been convinced of the 
importance of allowing such raises 
when asked. 


“Wait Your Turn”—Weeks are 
required, despite the critical need 
for machine tool labor, before 
WSB considers wage increase pe- 
titions. When one machine tool 
builder asked the WSB to consider 
his petition immediately and out 
of turn, the answer was “no.” 
“Your petition will be considered 

. in its regular turn,” said WSB, 
adding, “Your situation is not un- 
like those in other establishments 
which have filed for wage adjust- 
ment... .” 

This latter phrase seems to in- 
dicate that, to WSB, the machine 
tool industry is still no more im- 
portant than any other. This opin- 
ion is not shared by top defense 
officials, who have raised the in- 
dustry to equality with the AEC 
and direct military contractors in 
priority rating for materials and 
components. 


Prices Follow Wages—W ages in 
the British machine tool industry 
have recently been raised. And 
now, in compensation, prices are 
being upped 7 to 10 pet. Even at 
the new levels, importers say, 
British tools are still competitive 
in price with their U. S. counter- 
parts. 
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HEART OF THE AEROFIN HEAT EXCHANGER IS THIS CONDENSER UNIT 


Tue unique combination of advantages of- 
fered only by aluminum are utilized by Aero- 
fin Corporation of Syracuse, N. Y., to make its 
heat exchangers not only highly efficient but 
also less costly to produce. 

The helical aluminum fin is so light in rela- 
tion to its high heat conductivity that it is 
much more economical in metal costs for a 
given unit of heat transferred. 

In addition, aluminum is so formable that 
complex forming, crimping and pressure- 
winding operations are possible at low cost. 

Durability of these stretched and com- 
pressed aluminum coils is demonstrated by 





EFFICIENCY OF ALUMINUM CUTS COSTS! 


the fact that they maintain a tight bond to the 
tube after more than eight years’ service. Als 
contributing to this long life is aluminum’ 
high resistance to corrosion. 











Let a Kaiser Aluminum engineer help you 
determine if aluminum is the answer to 
your design or production problems. His 

services are available at no ob‘igation or 

cost. 65 Kaiser Aluminum offices and 
warehouse distributors in principal cities. | 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc 
Oakland 12, California. 
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SALUTES 


Robert W. Wolcott 


He's leading the fight to get out 
dormant scrap . . . Alerting indus- 
try to its stake in steel output. 





OB WOLCOTT, chairman of the board of Lukens Steel Co., is a scrapper. He 

enjoys a good fight and right now he’s having the time of his life. He’s a 
one-man battalion campaigning to get dormant scrap iron and steel out of indus- 
try’s attics so steelmaking will not lag while America rearms. 


Big, solid, determined Bob Wolcott has become a familiar figure at trade con- 
ventions. He’s carried his fighting message to groups, buttonholed executives, 
talked to the press to alert industry and business to the need for more scrap. 


Steelmill stockpiles have stayed famine-shrunk but steel production has not 
faltered. Bob Wolcott, as chairman of the Steel Industry Scrap Mobilization 
Committee, has proved the steel industry fights its own battles. For his efforts 
he merits a resounding commendation. 


Bob’s life and ambitions have centered in Pennsylvania. He attended Lehigh 
University, worked for Bethlehem, and joined Lukens in 1922. In 1925 he became 
president of Lukens and in 1949 moved up to chairman of the board. He finds 
time and energy to be active in many other business and civic organizations. 


He was a lieutenant commander in the Navy during World War I. During 
World War II he was steel consultant to the War Production Board. He was also 
liaison representative of the Dept. of Commerce for return of scrap from foreign 
countries. 

Bob modestly says one of his chief claims to fame is that his son Bob, Jr., was 


a pitching ace for Princeton University. His hobbies include gardening, hunt- 
ing,.riding, and pleasing six grandchildren. 
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WT SAYS READING COPPER TUBING C0 
° 44 

FOR LONG SERVICE/ 
tive 
SU 
to 
i a dependable source of supply .. . specify f 
en 
Reading brass and copper tubing .. . processed BR 
from the basic metal to the finished tubing in Leh 
ee : S EAD ly gin 
one of America’s finest Se amt feel tt MTS a onatn-enemel @ mai 

eS; BING 
D 
READING UU} eee Vile) OFFICES AND EASTERN DISTRIBUTION DEPOT: Doit 
Producers of Reading Lektroneal Copper Tubing 36-12 47th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY. N.Y. nev 
and Reading Brass Tubing LUST St cee ye Pe ee de) ™ 
: . ees 4 F 
Stocks Available at ALL Reading Distribution Depots: | oe 
© READING, PA. © HOUSTON, TEXAS: 1121 Rothwell St. ST: 
© LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. © CHICAGO, ILL.: 724 W. at LF cag 
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INTRODUCES 


Clarence B. Randall, president, IN- 
LAND STEEL CO., Chicago, desig- 
nated chief executive officer. Joseph 
L. Block, elected executive vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the finance 
committee. John F. Smith, Jr., for- 
mer general manager of sales, elected 
vice president in charge of sales. 
L. E. Block, one of the founders of 
the company, elected honorary chair- 
man of the board. Harold B. Ressler, 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
elected a director. 


James H. Ingersoll, vice president, 
BORG-WARNER CORP., Chicago, is 
now in charge of all contract and 
defense sales. A. J. Robertson, new 
manager of defense sales, and L. R. 
Miller, new manager of contract sales. 


Louis M. Fehrenbach, formerly vice 
president and general manager, elect- 
ed president and general manager, 
INDIANAPOLIS DROP FORGING 
CO., INC., Indianapolis. 


John F. Schmitt, appointed execu- 
tive vice-president, GARY STEEL 
SUPPLY CO., was formerly assistant 
to manager of sales, Industrial Div., 
U. S. Steel Co. 


J. W. Gruber, appointed vice- presi- 
dent and general manager, KNAPP 
BROS. MFG., CO., Cincinnati. Tom 
Lehman, appointed vice-president, en- 


gineering; and R. C. Meier, - sales 
manager. 


Dr. Lauriston C. Marshall, ap- 
pointed director of LINK-BELT CO.’S 
new physical testing and research 
laboratory, Indianapolis. 


Frank L Johnstone, appointed 
assistant comptroller, UNITED 


STATES STEEL SUPPLY CO., Chi- 
cago. 
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Robin S. Kersh, elected executive 
vice president, WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC INTERNATIONAL CO. 
He succeeds E. V. Huggins, recently 
named Assistant Secretary, U. S. Air 
Force. 


William E. Crocombe, appointed 
assistant to the chairman, AMERI- 
CAN BRAKE SHOE CO., New York. 


Thomas J. Owens and Archer D. 
Sargent have been named assistant 
comptrollers, NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
New York. Winthrop Sargent, Jr., 
was elected a member of the board 
of directors; Paul J. Pater, named 
manager of the Chicago branch; 
Philip W. Ruppert, appointed as- 
sistant manager, metal department; 
Michael Uss, appointed assistant 
treasurer; Thomas J. Murphy has 
been made assistant secretary. 


Howard L. McGregor, newly elected 
president, NATIONAL TWIST 
DRILL & TOOL CO.,, Rochester 
Mich. He succeeds his father, Howard 
L. McGregor, Sr., now Chairman of 
the Board. 


John W. Dixon, executive vice pres- 
ident, THE CLEVELAND GRAPH- 
ITE BRONZE CO., elected to the 
board of directors. R. E. Waldo, ap- 
pointed general manager of the New 
Departure division. 


Robert A. Graney, appointed to the 
newly created post of assistant gen- 
eral superintendent, Indiana Harbor 
Works, INLAND STEEL CO., Chi- 
cago. Victor E. Schlossberg, ap- 
pointed assistant general superinten- 
dent in charge of operating services 
Arthur L. Schroeder, becomes as- 
sistant chief engineer, field, and 
James M. Howard, becomes assistant 
chief engineer, design. 


EDWARD R. ANDERSON, ap- 
pointed president American Forge 
Div.. American Brake Shoe Co., 
New York. 


HAROLD 8B. RESSLER, becomes 
chairman, executive committee, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago. 


DR. KENT R. VAN HORN, ap- 
pointed director of research, Alu- 
minum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
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YK Benton J. Willner and Clarence L. 


Holmberg, appointed general mana- 
; gers of sales, INLAND STEEL CO., 
i SURPLUS Chicago. Other appointments include 
i Keneth J. Burns, manager sales, 


STEEL PLA T sheet and strip div.; Robert M. 
Buddington, Chicago district sales 


manager; Harry R. Johnson and 


James C. Fausch, assistant managers 
EQUI PMENT of sales, sheet and strip div.; Derrick 
L. Brewster, assistant manager sales, 

bar and semi-finished div.; John G. 





| Mack, Jr., assistant to Chicago dis- 
trict sales manager. EDWARD A. LIVINGSTONE 
elected vice-president, Babcock } 


. William L. Naumann succeeds T. R. Wilcox Co., New York. 
Farley as general manager, Joliet 
plant of CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 
CO., Peoria, Ill. Mr. Farley will go 
a to New York where the company is 
building a large plant. 





E. V. Erickson, elected President, 
KELLER TOOL CO., Grand Haven, 





Mich. B. P. Sherwood, Sr., elected 

Fast delivery of “hard to get”’ Chairman of the Board. R. C. Fenner, 

| equipment . . . important Vice President, and B. P. Sherwood, 

Fy cash savings . . . dependable Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. Directors 

= installation and engineering elected are B. P. Sherwood, Sr., W. R. 

ped of accessories—you gain all Loutit, ae - Robbins, ae cent 
these when you buy surplus ner, B. whe Suerwens, me. =. V. Seton LUKE E. SAWYER, elected vice: 
son, Lawson E. Becker, and Robert president, Babcock & Wilcox Co 


steel plant equipment from M. Ellis. New York. 
Curry. Perfectly serviceable 


and in good operating con- Louis H. Albee, appointed manager 


of advertising and sales promotion 
for Rocky Mountain district, Appara- 


dition—we buy and sell 
complete rolling mills, roll 





grinders, shears, press brakes, tus Sales Div... GENERAL ELEC- 
cranes, ladles, motors, etc. TRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Before making any steel 
mill equipment purchase, 
you will profit by checking 
first with Curry. 


Sherman R. Lyle, named district 
manager of the steel and tube divi- 
sion, northern Pennsylvania and New 
York state district, for TIMKEN 
ROLLER BEARING CO. 





Lowell B. Moon, formerly chief of 
Mineral Div. of U. S. Bureau of C. H. WILLIAMS, appointed os: 
j Mines, joins exploration § staff of sistant executive vice-president 

KENNECOTT COPPER CORP., New gineering and raw materials, U.° 
ss . Steel Co., New York 

York. L. S. Breckon promoted to dis- 

trict geologist, with headquarters in 
Sydney, Australia. 





Alfred L. Boegehold, named as- 
sistant to the general manager, 
Lists all available surplus steel plant GM Research Metallurgy department, 
equipment. Get your copy NOW! CMC Corp., New York. Dr. Robert 
See our ad on page 1317 F. Thomson, succeeds Mr. Boegehold 
as head of metallurgy department. 
Cleveland F. Nixon, appointed direc- 
tor of process development, Ternstedt 
Division. 


Write for the “CURRY LIST”! 





& CO. INC. 





H. M. Arrick, appointed St. Louis 
iotyi ANTHONY M. RYERSON, °% 
STOO ia eee ie Ab UC meee district sales manager, ARMCO poleted general Geneer of soles 


ia LA STEEL CORP., Middletown, O. Inland Steel Co., Chicago 
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60 LBS. OF BRONZE BAR STOCK SAVED 
ON A 134 LB. JOB! 


A shop needed ten 7” lengths of 2” solid bronze rod... 
134 lbs. of bronze if bought in standard 13” lengths. 
BUT, by specifying Asarcon 773 rod (SAE 660), the . 
shop was able to purchase exactly the length it needed . . . 
70” plus 2” for saw-cuts ... weighing only 74 lbs. 
The saving was 60 lbs.... over 44%! This is com- 
monplace in shops which use continuous cast bronze. 





>STONE 
labcock § 


With Asarcon 773 you pay only for the material you 
need. There are no rejects. 

216 sizes of Asarcon 773 Continuous Cast Bronze are 
stocked in 105” lengths . . . tubular or solid round in 








diameters from 1” to 5” . . . at distributors in all principal 
: cities. This warehouse stock will be cut long or short to 
: suit your requirements. 
Symmetrically shaped bars and tubes, special alloys 
and longer lengths can be made to order. 
POROSITY VIRTUALLY ELIMINATED 
WITH CONTINUOUS CAST BRONZES 
ted vice- These photomicrographs demonstrate the su- 
: gra] 
leox Co perior dispersion of constituents in continuous 
cast alloys...also their outstanding freedom 
from metal faults. (The particular alloy shown 
here is 75% Cu, 5% Sn, 20% Pb) 
Send for this free catalog on JOB Qu | 
Asarco Continuous Cast Bronzes. Sam quoted On eight 5” 2 OTATIONS | 
It contains physical properties, On using four 13” 5 ars a bearings He f 
table of stock shapes and sizes, wns WUD s¢ rap lose dana 
photomicrographs, weights, and “12”, 
other valuable information. => 
inted as 
dent, en- Scrap 
als, U.S Scrap 
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West Coast Sales Agent: 
KINGWELL BROS. LTD., 444 Natoma Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


American Smelting and Refining Company 


of soles OFFICES: Perth Amboy Plant, Barber, New Jersey 
Whiting, Indiana 


YN, oP 
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Continued 


Donald E. Ellinghausen, promotgj 
to industrial sales representatiy, 
Michigan territory, by KEYSTOyp 
STEEL & WIRE CO., Peoria. 4, 
replaces G. Wayne Bruce who hy 
been transferred to Wisconsin anj 
opper Mich. territory. Norman PF. 
Gebauer becomes industrial gale 
representative, St. Louis, and Howard 
Littlejohn was promoted to simila 
position in South Chicago and north. 
ern Indiana territory. 


John E. Didrickson, appointed jy. 
dle West representative of the Stee! 
Plant Department, Chicago Office 
BLAW-KNOX CO., Pittsburgh. 


Paul E. Rapp, joined FOOTE MIN. 
ERAL CO., Philadelphia, as assistan 
treasurer. 


Dr. Claude L. Benner, president, 
Continental American Life Insurance 
Co., elected a director of EASTERN 
STAINLESS STEEL CORP., Balti- 


more. 


Melvin H. Baker will fill newly 
created position of chairman, NA- 
TIONAL GYPSUM CO., Buffalo 
N. Y. Lewis: R. Sanderson becomes 
president; Fred A. Manske, vice- 
president, operations; and Wells F. 
Anderson, vice-president, manufactur- 
ing. 


OBITUARIES 


William A. Irvin, former president 
and a director and member of finance 
committee of U. S. Steel Corp. 


James A. Fafferty, 65, vice-presi- 
dent and director, Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp., at Fort Lauderdale 
Fla. 


C. Cecil Reilly, 59, assistant dis- 
trict sales manager, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co., at his home in 
Montclair, N. J. 


John Alexander Moore, 81, presi 
dent and general manager of War 
wood Tool Co. for 45 years until re 
tirement in 1937. 


Nelson L. Huff, 80, operator of 4 
machine shop in Milford, Mass., for 
38 years, Dec. 23. 


Dr. Fernand Turrettini, head 
Societe Genevoise d’ Instruments de 
Physique and creator of SIP Ji 
borers, at Geneva recently after brief 
illness. 
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Technical Articles 


through flexible couplings 


No. | of a series 


Peoria, Ill. 





by John E. Hyler 
John E. Hyler & Associates 


A wide variety of flexible couplings is available for various misalignment 


problems. Such couplings are not universal joints, cannot correct excessive 


angular or parallel misalignment. Machines should always be lined up as 


accurately as possible, leaving full coupling capacity for correction of 


misalignment which may develop in service. Exception: when slight float 


of shaft is required. Some couplings have more strength than shafts. 


he function of a flexible coupling is to trans- 

mit torque from one shaft to another, in cases 
where limited misalignment may occur. Its fur- 
ther function is to absorb such stresses as May 
result from misalignment instead of allowing 
those stresses to be transmitted from one shaft 
to the other. 

When machines to be coupled by flexible coup- 
lings are set up, they should be aligned with all 
possible accuracy. This leaves full coupling capac- 
ity for misalignments that may subsequently 
occur. Such misalignments may be due to strong 
pull of a heavily-tensioned belt on one of the 
shafts, or distortions due to temperature varia- 
tion. It may be the result of wear in bearings, 
or settling of machine foundations. Any or all 
these things can occur in moderation after ma- 
chines have been set up and coupled together. 
Misalignment may be purely of angular type, or 
it may be parallel. 

There are smooth-torque applications, but 
there are other applications in which torque is 
greater at one time than at another. In some in- 
stances, drives are actually pulsating. Whatever 
the conditions to be met, the coupling installed 
should be of type and size capable of absorbing 
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and withstanding all stresses present. If rotary 
speed is high, care must be taken to see that the 
coupling remains in balance. 

Various kinds of elements are employed to 
provide necessary flexibility in couplings. In 
some instances, steel springs are employed to pro- 
vide power transmission from one member to 
the other. One type of flexible coupling has two 
steel discs facing one another. Across the periph- 
ery of these discs, parallel axial slots are ma- 
chined. They are not ordinary straight slots, 
but are carefully rounded and formed. Wound 
through these slots, back and forth in serpentine 
fashion, is a flexible ribbon-like steel spring. 
This spring can yield to some extent in any di- 
rection. In doing so it compensates for mis- 
alignment of the running disc members. 

Entirely different is a flexible coupling which 
employs springs in the form of laminated driving 
spokes. These spokes are free to flex as they 
will, up to a given limit. One of the coupling 
flanges incorporates an outer ring. This has 
internal, evenly-spaced, tapered radial slots. The 
other member is smaller in diameter, and sits 
inside of the first. It is provided with firmly 
held laminated spokes of metal and the outer 








Flexible couplings \continued) 


ends of these spokes extend into the slots of the 
outer member. Interposed between these flexible- 
spring spokes are solid limit spokes. 

These limit spokes extend into some of the 
slots in the outer member. They do not come 
into driving engagement until the flexible spokes 
have been overloaded. Then the limit spokes en- 
gage, and the drive becomes positive until the 
overload has been relieved. 

This type of coupling allows considerable end 
play in either shaft without any ill effect. The 


FLEXIBLE COUPLING of the type transmitting torque by 
means of a steel ribbon-wound spring. Use of coupling 
in this generator drive absorbed misalignment. 





outer periphery of the coupling is absolutely 


smooth. It therefore can be used as a brake 
drum. Thus space is saved that otherwise would 
be required for a separate drum on mechanisms 
where a brake is needed. 

Some flexible couplings employ laminated-type 
members which, instead of being radial, are par- 
allel with the shaft axes. This is done by drill- 
ing a number of evenly-spaced holes through the 
coupling flanges parallel to their axes. Holes in 
the two discs are drilled to register. A number 
of high-grade steel laminations are laid up to 
form a small bar, square in cross section. This 
cross section is considerably smaller than the 
diameter of holes bored through the flanges. 

Through use of a cross pin in one of the 
flanges, and a bushing with a square hole in the 
mating disc, the two halves of the coupling are 
actually joined by a number of these flexible, 
laminated bars. This particular type of coup- 
ling provides an effective spring cushion for load 
shocks and vibrations, and thus gives consider- 
able protection to connected machines. 

Certain other flexible couplings also have their 
two flanges drilled in this manner. Each flange, 


however, has only half as many holes drilled as 
the connecting disc. 


In this way, the two coup- 
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ling flanges may be alternately bolted to this 
flexible connecting disc. Such couplings are valy- 
able in eliminating backlash. 


Fabric discs have sometimes been used ag a 
central member in such couplings. When this 
is the case, they have the direction of their fab- 
ric threads arranged to vary in different plies 
for addition of strength. One flexible coupling 
of this type is provided with a non-metallic com- 
position disc, which provides flexibilty with re- 
siliency and plenty of strength. 


These couplings are machined all over. Their 
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NEOPRENE-impregnoted fabric disc is the flexible torque 
transmitting member in this flexible coupling. Disc is pierced 
with uniformly spaced openings which engage lugs on flanges. 





hubs are provided with a taper-lock arrangement. 
The inner portion of the hub is in the form of a 
key-seated bushing. This bushing is slit through 
at one point, and is retained in the outer portion 
of the hub by tapered screws. By driving these 
screws inward, this inner portion of the hub is 
clamped on the shaft, which gives it all the firm- 
ness of a shrunken fit. 

Certain flexible couplings with intermediate 
discs do not use pins reaching into the discs from 
both sides. They are equipped with integral lugs 
on the faces of the two flanges. 

The intermediate disc is usually made of lam- 
inated fabric impregnated with Neoprene, al- 
though oak-tanned leather discs can be used. It 
is pierced with ten uniformly-spaced openings 
which engage the lugs on the coupling flanges. 

One type of coupling has an intermediate disc 
made from heavy fabric impregnated with rub- 
ber. The intermediate disc has hemispherical 
bosses or knobs at each of the bolt holes. The 
bolts pass directly through the centers of these 
bosses, which are molded integral with the discs. 
Hemispherical seats are machined in the inner 
surfaces of both flanges at all bolt holes. These 
seats are enough smaller than the hemispherical 
bosses on the intermediate discs to provide a 
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clamping action when the bolts are pulled up 
tight!) 

This compresses the bosses inwardly, thereby 
securely gripping the bolts, and preventing their 
coming loose at any time. The material is all 
rubber at the bosses. This type of disc will 
show no wear in the bolt holes, even after years 
of service. 

Another type of flexible coupling also employs 
a central flexible member between two coupling 
flanges. But the disc-type member in the 
center is made up of a number of thin flexible 
steel discs. These are punched or drilled with 


HEAVY-DUTY flexible coupling on Diesel output shaft. This 
type of coupling has interlocking steel jaws. 


the required holes. To insure against any dan- 
ger of cracks caused by punching, holes in the 
steel discs are punched undersize, and later en- 
larged by grinding. 

This coupling is provided in both single and 
double types. The double type incorporates two 
intermediate discs, usually separated by a cylin- 
drical spool. There are also cases where a 
double-type flexible coupling is made up of a long 
shaft having coupling flanges on its ends. These 
are usually referred to as floating-shaft coup- 
lings. The advantage of a double type of flex- 
ible coupling is that it will accommodate parallel 
misalignment to far greater degree than other 
types. 

Parallel misalignment is more serious than 
angular misalignment. Where a metal-disc coup- 
‘ing is being used, any misalignment causes a 
slight displacement of the center member, which 
is permitted by springing or bending of the flex- 
ble-dise ring. This misalignment may extend to 


®* maximum of 1°. Anything beyond this is 


lable to overstress the metal, even though it is 
specially-compounded alloy with extremely high 
tigue resistance. 

One great advantage of this type of coupling, 
ere it can be used, is that there is no spring 
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action involved. It drives like a solid coupling 
while having sufficient flexibility to take care 
of misalignment. There are no wearing parts 
in such a coupling, and no oil is needed. It can- 
not get out of balance. This is a highly impor- 
tant factor where very high speeds are involved. 

Where the floating-shaft type of coupling is 
used, a greater amount of misalignment can be 
accommodated. The farther apart the coupling 
halves are, the more misalignment can be tol- 
erated. 

Many special couplings are produced, following 
this basic design. These include special marine 





GEAR type of flexible coupling as used on a machine tool. 
Some couplings of this type can be adapted for high speeds. 


thrust couplings, which separate propeller shaft- 
ing from the engine or reduction gear output 
shaft. Units of this kind also have facilities for 
taking care of propeller thrust in either direction. 

Large floating-shaft couplings are often sup- 
plied for heavy-duty motor and engine drives. 
Some of these have had lengths as great as 20 ft. 
Because there is a complete absence of backlash 
on this design of coupling, it is well adapted for 
use with pulsating loads such as on vacuum 
pumps and compressors. 

There is a flexible coupling designed so that 
either half may be independently rotated. When 
used in connection with an engine, such an ar- 
rangement will allow adjustment of timing of 
the engine. 

Flexible couplings for very small shafts are 
usually much simpler than those for larger shafts. 
Couplings used on fractional horsepower drives 
sometimes have a central rubber member per- 
manently bonded to two steel hubs. 

One large flexible coupling makes use of rub- 
ber balls. The coupling consists of a flange con- 
taining six balls of composition rubber, and a re- 
taining cover with six projections. These pro- 
jections serve to hold the balls in place. The 
tough resilient balls transmit all the power, and 
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Flexible couplings (continued) 


absorb shock and vibration without carrying any 
end thrust. 


It should. be remembered that the flexible coup- 
ling is not to be considered as a universal joint. 
Wherever and whenever any substantial amount 
of misalignment is detected, it should be cor- 
rected. 

There are flexible couplings which make use 
of a combination of pins and rubber bushings to 
provide the necessary degree of flexibility. In 
such cases, the rubber bushings are often lined 
with metal where they engage the pins or fingers. 
Metal linings used for such bushings are usually 
made of self-lubricating bronze. 


Special block transmits power 


Flexible couplings are sometimes made with a 
central square block. The two hub-type members 
in this case are provided with two jaws each, 
so that the four jaws are located around the four 
sides of the square block, which acts as the cen- 
tral driving member. Couplings of this type 
have the advantage that when they are operated 
under parallel misalignment, the block is free 
to slide. -A certain amount of clearance must be 
provided between block and jaws, to take care 
of any angular misalignment which may be 
present. 

Flexible couplings are made with either roller 
or silent chain. A coupling of this kind consists 
of two hubbed sprockets. A piece of roller chain 
or silent chain, is placed around the two sprock- 
ets, the chain being wide enough to cover the 
full width of both sprocket faces. Thus, one 
sprocket drives the other through the medium 
of the encircling chain. Where a chain type of 
flexible coupling is employed, it is necessary to 
encase the coupling in a cover and to keep oil 
in the coupling. 

Related in general principle is a type of flex- 
ible coupling which makes use of two gears on 
the ends of the two shafts to be connected. The 


gears are confined in an outer shell-type mem- 
ber, wide enough to cover the both gears and 
having internal teeth which mesh with the gears. 
Thus, the drive is from one gear to the covering 





CHAIN transmits power between the two members of this 
flexible coupling. Oil guard has been removed for photo. 
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GEAR type flexible couplings used on paper machine ten- 
sioning device. Vertical coupling is floating shaft type, 
with coupling's two elements separated by a shaft. 


On this type of 
coupling it also is necessary to provide means for 


member to the other gear. 


retaining lubricating oil. 

Couplings of this kind are very good in com- 
pensating for both angular and parallel mis- 
alignment. It is usually necessary to provide 
clearance between the teeth to permit movement 
of the encircling member, so it can act as an 
actual flxible element. However, couplings of 
this type are now made with crowned teeth. 
These are free to align themselves in the gen- 
eral manner of a ball and socket joint, so that 
no excessive amount of play need be present. 

Some of the couplings of this type are adapted 
for use on high speeds, as each half is in perfect 
balance and is concentrically supported on its 
own shaft. They may be used on reversing ser- 
vice without noise or vibration, if desired. 

Some of these couplings actually have more 
strength than the shafts which they connect 
This is significant. It means that where a shaft 
size is correct, load need never be limited by a 
coupling. There are few engineers and operat- 
ing mechanics who do not realize there are un- 
avoidable errors in alignment of machinery, 4s 
well as cases in which free lateral float to one 
of two units connected must be permitted. A 
suitable type of flexible coupling will provide i 
surance against abuse from this factor. 
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ENGLISH USE 
RON 

IN NORMALIZED AND | 

DRAWN HEAVY SECTIONS 


By W. E. Bardgett 
Research Manager 
United Steel Cos., Ltd 





English practice uses boron to strengthen heavy alloy steel sections 


in the normalized and drawn condition. This is contrary to the United 


00: States practice which aims first at conservation of critical alloys. 
In work undertaken at United Steel Cos., Ltd., low-carbon, low alloy 
steels with varying amounts of boron in the presence of molybdenum 
of have improved ultimate tensile stress and yield stress. 
for 
ym- 
1is- T he addition of boron to low-alloy steels has In the lower carbon series, the effect of boron 
ide * generally been made to obtain equivalent on the mechanical properties, in the presence 
ont properties in lower alloy steels when these are of 0.15 pet Mo, was negligible. Tensile strength 
an hardened and tempered. In studies made at and yield strength increased progressively with 
of United Steel Cos., Ltd., boron has been added to increase in Mo to 0.35 pet. At 0.44 pct Mo ulti- 
th. obtain high ultimate tensile stress and yield mate tensile stress had increased 48 pct and 
n- stress values in steels in the as-rolled or nor- yield stress more than doubled. 
- nalized condition. A low-carbon content was Further increase in molybdenum content had 
ised throughout to provide easy weldability. no significant effect. Elongation decreased cor- 
Improvement in properties of existing steels responding to increase in tensile strength. Re- 
ed y addition of boron—rather than replacement duction in area figures decreased only slightly 
et of alloying elements by boron—may ultimately with increase in tensile strength. The high 
ts lead to economic advantages by reductions in yield stress of the steels containing over 0.35 
r- amount of steel used and overall costs. pet Mo and with only 0.04 to 0.05 pet C is 
Attention was first directed to the possible noteworthy. 
re advantages of boron in improving mechanical The second series, steels with 0.14 pect C had 
+t roperties by the results of tests on a low- similar characteristics. Remarkably good prop- 
ft irdbon 0.50 pet Mo steel. Yield strength was erties were obtained when the steel contained 
. ibled and tensile strength increased 30 pct more than 0.30 pet Mo. 
t th an addition of 0.003 pct B. A series of The somewhat critical nature of the molyb- 
- w-carbon steels containing boron and vari- denum content in the presence of boron for 
a le molybdenum content was studied. these two series is shown in Fig. 1. While some 
; Results of tests on two such series, contain- advantage in the boron addition was obtained 
4 respectively 0.05 pct and 0.14 pet C, are with 0.25 pet Mo, it was only slight compared 
en in Table I. The steels were made in an with the advantage gained with more than 
lb high-frequency furnace, forged to %% in. about 0.35 pet Mo. 
im bar and air cooled. In a series of 0.5 pct Mo-B steels, increasing 
; 
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Yield stress, tons per sq in. 


TABLE | 


ANALYSES, HEAT-TREATMENT, AND MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF EXPERIMENTAL STEELS 














Analysis, pct 
fey | 
| | Other 
Stee! c Mn Si | Mo B Elements 
| 
SERIES !|—0.05 pct C- Mo-B — Variable a 
1 | 005 | 0.43 | 0.25 | 0.15 
2 0.05 | 0.41 0.22 | 0.25 0.008 Bex. vue Oia 
3 0.04 | 0.41 0.21 y Re) Bare ere 
4 0045| 043 | 024 | 0.44 | 0.0035 
5 | 0.04 | 0.41 0.23 | 0.51 | 0.0025 
6 | 0.05 | 0.43 | 0.23 | 0.62 | 0.0034 
SERIES ti—0.14 pct C-Mo-B Steel: Varlable Molybdenum 
7 0.12 | 0.43 | 0.21 0.12 | 0.003 | 
a 0.13 | 0.43 | 0.23 0.22 | 0.002 
9 | 0.13 | 0.45 | 0.23 | 0.31 | 0.008 | 
10 0.15 | 0.46 | 0.21 | 0.42 | 0.003 | 
1" 0.14 | 0.45 | 0.26 | 0.54 | 0.003 | 
12 0.14 | 0.47 | 0.23 | 0.66 | 0.0025 |--- 
— Wv- Ni-Mo Steel, with and without Boron: Variable Molybdenum 
0.15 | 0.55 | 0.28 | 0.12 Ni2.11 | 
Hs | 0.15 | 0.69 | 0.28 | 0.21 Ni 2.07 
20 0.14 | 0.55 | 0.27 | 0.30 Ni 2.06 
21 | (0.14 | 0.55 | 0.30 | 0.14 | 0.0025 | WNi2.14 
22 0.15 | 0.57 | 0.30 | 0.21 0.0026 Ni 2.08 
23 | 0.14 | (0.55 | 0.30 | 0.31 0.0026 Ni 2.12 





English use boron (continued) 


the carbon content increased ultimate tensile 
stress and yield stress. Poor notch impact 
toughness was obtained, however, when carbon 
content reached 0.18 pct. 

The effect of increasing boron in the presence 
of 0.5 pet Mo was found to be beneficial up to 
about 0.007 pct. Beyond this figure ultimate 
tensile stress and yield stress decreased to low 
values. 
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FIG. I|—Effect on yield stress of increasing molybdenum 
content in steels containing 0.003 pct B. 
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| Mechanical Properties 























! 
Ultimate Elonga- 
Heat | Tensile Yield tion Reduction 
Treatment Stress, Stress, on 2 in., of Area, lzod, 
(Air Cooled) tons/sq in. | tons/sq in. pet ft ib 
940° | 24.5 15.2 44.0 78.0 93 
940°C 27.6 21.3 | 4.0 79.0 98 
940°C 33.8 29.1 43.4 73.0 98 
940°C 36 2 nO). 8S 73 0 95 
940°C 36.3 31.6 | 28.0 70.9 95 
940°C 7.0 | 32.2 | 28.6 70.9 | 100 
| | 
920°C 27.9 19.8 39.5 | 70.0 | 73 
920°C 31.6 21.2 33.0 70.0 90 
920°C 37.4 30.6 27.5 66.0 65 
920°C 36—| 40.4 33.8 25.0 | 63.6 82 
920°C 42.1 35.9 25.0 | 63.6 80 
920°C 43.4 37.4 24.0 | 62.6 55 
| } 
enc | lCl5.8 Cll 35.0 | 66.3 | 84 
880°C 37.0 26.5 34.0 62.0 72 
880°C 38.8 29.9 32.0 62.2 76 
880°C 40.9 31.3 30.6 63.9 80 
880°C 45.6 | 39.3 27.0 | 60.5 47 
880°C 45.3 | 38.1 26.0 58.7 | 40 
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Boron did not improve low-carbon steels con- 
taining respectively 0.6 pct Ni, up to 1.5 pet 
Cr, 0.07 pet and 0.1 pet V. 

Since boron raises yield stress and ultimate 
tensile stress in the presence of molybdenum 
but not in the presence of chromium, nickel or 
vanadium, some interaction of molybdenum and 
boron is indicated. The maximum effect of 
boron is obtained only above a certain minimum 
molybdenum content. 

Tests on a 1.0 pct Mn-Mo-B steel of variable 
molybdenum content showed a marked change 
when molybdenum was increased from 0.11 to 
0.21 pet. Ultimate tensile stress increased from 
36.4 to 45.9 tons per sq in. and yield stress from 
22.8 to 33.2 tons per sq in. With further in- 
crease in molybdenum to 0.51 pct ultimate ten- 
sile stress and yield stress increased slightly. 
The higher manganese steels of this series, 
compared with those in Series II, showed much 
lower notch-impact value for equivalent tensile 
strength. 


Effect of boron with moly 


The 2.0 pet Ni steels of varying molybdenum 
content, with and without boron, showed ‘Table 
[) that in the absence of boron the effect on 
ultimate tensile stress and yield stress of in- 
creasing molybdenum content was uniformly 
progressive. In the presence of boron there 
appeared to be a critical amount of molybde- 
num above which there was a rapid increase in 
yield stress. 

The effect of boron on ultimate tensile stress 
and yield stress at all three levels of molybde- 
num content was appreciable and generally 
equal. Comparing Steel No. 9 with Steel No. 20, 
the boron present in Steel No. 9 was equivalent 
to 2.0 pet Ni. 

Comparison of the Cr-Mo steels with similar 
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FIG. 2—Plain molybdenum steel. Air cooled from 930°-940°C 


in the form of ¥ in. diam bar. Nital, 2 pet. 300X. 





FIG. 3—Molybdenum-boron steel. Air cooled from 930°- 
940°C in the form of ¥% in. diam bar. Nital, 2 pet. 300X. 


steels containing boron showed that in the 
presence of up to about 0.2 pet Mo, boron had 
little effect on the properties. 

When molybdenum was increased to about 
0.4 pet, the effect of boron increased markedly 
the ultimate tensile stress and yield stress. The 
effect became more pronounced when molyb- 
denum content reached 0.4 pct. The increase in 
tensile strength, due to the boron addition, was 
accompanied by a corresponding lowering of 
elongation values. Reduction in area values 
showed a substantial increase. A marked drop 
in impact values with increase in tensile 
strength was noted. 


The best low carbon steel from the point of 
high ultimate tensile stress and yield stress 
was that containing over 0.35 pet Mo with 
about 0.003 pet B (Fortiweld—U. S. Patent No. 
2,513,395). 

The effect on the structure of adding boron 
to this plain molybdenum steel is shown by 
comparison of Figs. 2 and 3. The plain molyb- 
denum steel had a larger grain size and struc- 
‘ure consisting of sorbitic pearlite areas in 
‘errite with a small amount of martensite. 

The pearlite and martensite areas of the 
voron-containing steel were much smaller and 
inevenly distributed. Boron showed a marked 
nfluence in retarding. With faster cooling 
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TABLE II 
TYPICAL MECHANICAL PROPERTIES 




















HF 
| Cast 25-ton Basie Open Hearth Cast 
Analyses, pct 
Carbon......... .| 0.14 0.13 
vib aiiaid an .| 0.62 0.52 
Mc siceencteuccne 0.32 0.295 
icecsss 0.029 0.935 
cecueka 0.012 0.029 
Molybdenum... 0.44 0.38 
Boron, Sol... .. 0.0032 0.0032 
Insol. Nil 0.0001 
| 
Channel Tested Length Direction 
Bar | 10x 3x 
Form 2 in. (3% in.|114 in.|Plate—14 In. Plate—1%4 In. 
Heat Treatment..........| 960°C | As aS As (930°C | As | 960°C 
Air |rolled|rolied| rolled) Air |rolled| Air 
cooled cooled cooled 
Mechanical Properties: 
Ultimate tensile stress, 
tons/sq in... ... j 40.4 | 44.8 | 43.6 | 42.6 | 37.8 | 43.5 | 35.7 
Yield stress, tons/sqin...| 33.0 |......|..... 32.4 | 28.5 | 32.6 | 27.8 
Proof stress, tons/sq in 
0.25 pet ext...... a, salad ea aRh as baeenan ed 
0.20 pct ext. 29.1). Je SE Ba wc verve cadheseaccenec@« 
0.10 pct ext. 27.5 | 28.3 | 28.4 toh, dn douganeans 
0.05 pet ext... 27.0 | 25.9 | 26.6 |. 
0.02 pct ext... 26.6 | 23.4 | 24.7 Freie Esa uusegens 
Limit of Proportionality..| 22.7 | 17.8 | 17.7)..... ; 
Elong. on 2 in, pet ..| 27.3 | 27.6 |......| 33.2 | 20.8 | 23.3 | 43.0 
Reduction of Area, pct...| 64.5 | 61.6 | 58.8 | 55.0 | 68.8 | 28.3 | 61.6 
tzod Impact, ft Ib 73 14 38 7 v4 4 38 
(equiv alent) 


rates transformation to ferrite was lowered 
from about 820°/690°C to about 630°C. 

The rate of cooling through the range 900 to 
870, in degrees C per min, below which trans- 
formation took place wholly or partially at the 
higher temperature (limiting rate of cooling), 
was determined for a series of steels of varying 
molybdenum content. This was related to bars 
of various diameters and plates of various thick- 
nesses to show the size in which high ultimate 
tensile stress and proof stress would be obtained. 


To obtain suitable mechanical properties in 
bars of about 4 in. diam a minimum molybdenum 
content of 0.4 pct is necessary. The minimum 
molybdenum content for good mechanical prop- 
srties, in a wide range of sizes, was fairly criti- 
cal at about 0.35 pct. 


Lower limit of effective boron 


It is well known that boron has no effect on 
mechanical properties unless the steel is thor- 
oughly deoxidized prior to the addition of boron. 
Since boron may combine with oxygen and nitro- 
gen, it is of interest to consider the lower limit 
of effective boron. 


A series of steels were made with varying ad- 
ditions of ferroboron, Silcaz and ferroboron with 
ferrotitanium. Prior aluminum additions, in 
varying amounts, were also made. Determina- 
tions of soluble and insoluble boron were made. 
The limiting section for high ultimate tensile 
stress and yield stress on the basis of limiting 
rate of cooling was also found. These results 
are shown in Fig. 4. The minimum soluble boron 
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English use boron (continued) 


for good mechanical properties is critical at a 
value of about 0.0014 pct. 

The plain molybdenum-boron steel has been 
made in the high frequency, electric are and 
basic openhearth furnaces. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy feature from the steelmaking view is 
the uniformity in boron distribution. In a 25-ton 
cast, boron varied from 0.0031 to 0.0035 pet solu- 
ble in 20 determinations on plates. 

Typical mechanical properties obtained in a 
2 in. diam bar made from a 2-ton high frequency 
cast and on plates and sections from a 25-ton 
cast are shown in Table II. 

Mechanical properties of the 2-in. diam bar at 
the mid-radial position were good in every re- 
spect. High proof stress values, good ductility 
and toughness were obtained without tempering. 
The properties of the as-rolled channel sections 
were similar to those of the normalized bar apart 
from the lower limit of proportionality and im- 
pact values. 

The % in. plate showed good properties in both 
the as-rolled and normalized conditions. The 
14-in. plate, however, showed poor impact prop- 
erties and crystalline fractures in the as-rolled 
condition but substantial improvement was ef- 
fected by normalizing. 


Seamless, welded tubes made 


Material from the 2-ton hf cast was made into 
both seamless and welded tubes. The seamless 
tubes were produced from a 434 in. sq billet on 
a push bench type mill. Welded tubes were pro- 
duced from normalized strip 3 3/16 in. x 0.0625 
in. Properties obtained without subsequent heat 
treatment are shown in Table III. Normalizing 
in effect lowered the proof stress values owing to 
the presence of considerable amounts of marten- 
site. 

Retarded cooling would no doubt overcome this 
effect since the thicker tubes showed better proof 
stress. Tests on tubes of 2% in. OD and 0.132- 
in. and 0.211-in. wall thickness showed only 
slight changes in mechanical properties on nor- 
malizing. The yield stress figures of the 0.211 in. 
wall tube were 33.8 and 32.8 tons per sq in. be- 
fore and after normalizing. The corresponding 
figures for the 0.132 in. wall tube were 35.5 and 
34.3 tons per sq in. 

Fatigue tests were conducted on plain and 


TABLE III 
PROPERTIES OF MOLY-BORON STEEL TUBING 


2in. OD by Yin.  %in. OD by '/¢¥y in. 


Wall Seamless Wall Welded 

Uitimate tensile stress, tons/sq in. 50.5 40.0 
Proof stress, tons/sq in.: 

0.20 pet ext. 36.4 36.3 

0.10 pet ext. 34.8 31.1 

0.05 pet ext. 33.0 24.7 

0.02 pct ext. 29.9 19.2 
Elong. on 2 in., pct 22. 16.0 
Bend Test... . 180°, no cracks 180°, no cracks 

No cracks No cracks 


Flattening Test... 
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0.006. 
° High yield stress values in plates of 
up to about 2 in. thickness 


x Low yield stress values in plates 
in. thickness 


Acid, soluble boron, per cent 


0 0.002 0,004 0.006 0.008 
Total boron, per cent 


Fig. 4—Relation between mechanical properties as measured 
by yield stress and acid-soluble and insoluble boron. 


notched specimens taken from a 10 in. x 3% in. 
x \% in. channel of Mo-B steel in the as-rolled 
condition, and from 1-in. diam bar of 0.35 pet C 
steel in the normalized condition. 

The plain specimens were 0.30 in. diam and 
the notched specimens 0.335 in. diam at the top 
of the notch and 0.295 in. at the bottom corres- 
ponding to a 3% in. BSW form. 

The Mo-B steel showed marked superiority over 
the plain 0.35 pet C steel both in the plain and 
notched specimens. The lowering of the fatigue 
strength due to the stress raiser was more 
marked in the plain carbon steel. 

Creep properties are important where a high 
tensile weldable steel has applications in high 
temperature service. Aluminum has a harmful 
effect on the creep resistance of plain low carbon 
steel. It was thought the Mo-B steel, to which 
substantial amounts of aluminum are added to 
effect complete deoxidation, would have low creep 
properties. This has not proved to be the case. 
Comparisons with a similar steel free from boron 
and to which no aluminum was added, indicate 
the Mo-B steel was generally superior to the 
plain 0.50 pet Mo steel. 

Corrosion tests were carried out in an indus- 
trial atmosphere for periods up to 12 months on 
10 gage samples having a surface area of 16 sq 
in. The Mo-B steel was tested alongside a simi- 
lar steel without boron, mild steel, Mu-Mo steel, 
and a copper-bearing steel. 

The 1.5 pet Mn steel proved slightly superior 
to the mild steel. The 0.33 pct Cu steel and the 
0.5 pet Mo steel showed higher resistance. Of 
these the Mo steel was the best, implying that 
0.5 pet Mo has a greater beneficial effect than 
0.33 pet Cu. It should be noted, however, that 
the residual copper of 0.13 pct would contribute 
some atmospheric corrosion resistance. 

The best steel of the series was the Mo-B steel. 
How much of the improvement was due to boron 
alone is not known as the Silcaz addition con- 
tains other alloys. 
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controls machine tools 





TAPE MECHANISM feeds orders to machine tool through control device. At left is device for punching information 
on tape. At right is sensor which reads tape and converts the information into electrical signals. 


A robot machinist has been developed which 
will operate a machine tool from an engi- 
neer’s office or other distant point, announced by 
Daco Machine and Tool Company of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. According to Daco engineers, the day of the 
automatic factory has been brought closer by 
the robot machinist. It is particularly valuable 
for mass production plants having long repeti- 
tive runs of metal-cutting operations. 


The parts that make up the Daco-built device 
are a paper-tape perforator, and a sensor that 
translates the tape message into electrical im- 
pulses that actuate selsyn motors which, like 
the operator’s hands, tell the machine what to 
do, Perforations in the tape represent essen- 
tial dimensions shown on the blueprint for the 
part to be machined. When the tape travels 
through the sensor, electrical contacts are made 
and broken through the holes to complete and 
break electrical circuits. This produces vary- 
ing voltages in the sensor that accurately con- 
trol movement of the cutting tool and work 
piece in the machine. 

Machining accuracy is in no way influenced 
by the robot. Deviations in the dimensions of 
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the machined part, if any, are the fault of 
the tool. 

About the only manpower needed around the 
machine tool is for loading and unloading the 
work. As is usually done, dimensions will be 
checked periodically to see that parts are with- 
in tolerance limits, and to determine when 
worn tools need to be replaced. 

Once a production run is completed on a 
given machine, the robot can be attached to 
another to do a completely different job. 

Brains of the Daco-built device are in the 
tape. It can be punched out by a draftsman 
who makes computations from a blueprint. In 
effect, he places the part drawing over a grid- 
like graph paper. Holes in the tape represent 
points and surfaces on the part. A plant 
operating such robots would probably keep a 
file of master tapes representing various arcs, 
flat surfaces and fillets. To set up a tape for 
machining a part, a series of master tapes of 
the right combination could be fastened to- 
gether. 

A somewhat similar device was recently an- 
nounced by the Arma Corp. (see THE IRON AGE, 
Aug. 3, 1950, p. 73). 
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SPECIAL CONTROLS 


make big boring mill flexible 


Milwaukee 








by V. H. Simson 
Engineering Dept. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc 


This new Niles 30-ft boring mill is no unwieldy elephant. Its control system makes it 


flexible and versatile. Table speed range is 6000:1, to handle milling as well as boring, 


Heads have feed range of 1500:!. Heads may operate independently, or be locked 


electrically to work two tools on the same cut. 


——- some larger machines have been 
built, boring mills the size of the 30-ft 
machine recently installed for Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, are far from 
common. And this particular mill is unique 
among equipment in its size class because of 
the versatility and flexibility which its interest- 
ing control system gives it. 

The features of this machine result from 
engineering and manufacturing by Allis- 
Chalmers itself, as well as by Baldwin-Lima- 


ONE OF FOUR panels from which machine may be con- 
trolled. This is the control panel of the right console cabinet. 

































































Hamilton which built the machine, and Cutler- 
Hammer, which built the controls. The major 
requirements were: A high top speed for the 
rotating table; a wide speed range for both 
table and feed; adequate motor power for pos- 
sible future developments in tools and metals; 
a maximum of flexibility in function and in 
controls; and a high degree of safety. 

The top table speed is 12 rpm. The speed at 
the periphery of the 25-ft table is thus over 10 
mph. It is equivalent to the surface speed of a 
l-in. shaft turning at about 3600 rpm. 

Although the high speed is an unusual fea- 
ture, the lowest obtainable speed is even more 
outstanding. By means of gear changes and 
adjustable motor voltage, the table may be 
operated at 0.002 rpm. Thus the total speed 
range is 6000:1. This slow speed is intended for 
milling operations when the table provides the 
feed motion. 

The feed mechanism, controlled by an elec- 
tronic rectifier, has a range of 1500:1. Its range 
is from 0.004 to 6 ipm. This is in addition to the 
rapid traverse speed of 72 ipm. 

The table is driven by two 150-hp de motors 
Each head has a 20-hp de motor for bar and 
saddle feeds, and there is a 25-hp motor for the 
milling attachment. In general, this is much 
more power than is required. However, boring 
mills last for a long time. The 40-ft mill in 
Allis-Chalmers’ shop was installed in 1928 
Over a period of years new machining develop- 
ments may raise power demands more than can 
be foreseen now. So this machine is over- 
powered for present shop needs. 
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Control flexibility is given the machine by 
the use of four pushbutton stations, from any 
of which the machine may be operated. There 
is also a pendant station, for table control 
alone. Two console pushbutton stations are 
door mounted near the table, to the right and 
left sides of the machine. The other two sta- 
tions are flush mounted, one on each cutting 
head saddle. For functional flexibility, the feed 
motion of each head can operate independently. 
However when desired, the two feed motors can 
be electrically locked in synchronism. They then 
operate as though a single motor were mechan- 
ically driving both feeds. 

Safety features include special attention to 
pushbutton marking, so that no button can be 
accidentally confused with more than one mark- 
ing. Safety switches are located at easily acces- 
sible places in the pit, capable of stopping 
motion of the machine. For major servicing, 
the ready button on the right console may be 
padlocked, which prevents closing of the main 
circuit breaker on incoming power lines. 

The table is driven by two Allis-Chalmers 
150-hp de motors. In addition, there are 10 
auxiliary motors of various types. The wide 
speed range on the table, a product of the 
adjustable voltage control and two gear ratios, 
makes the machine peculiarly adapted to a 
great variety of jobs. With the milling head 
yperating, the table may become a feed drive, 





feeding the work slowly into the rotating cutter. 

For boring operations, the table may be 
driven slowly, the tools cutting off large quan- 
tities of metal. Or when operating at high 
speed, fine shaving cuts may be taken, perhaps 
only at a 1 or 2-ft radius on a piece too large 
to be mounted in a lathe. Where a fine cut must 
be used because of the nature of the work, for 
example a high pressure turbine casing, the 
high speed is essential to complete the machin- 
ing as rapidly as possible. 

Automatic gear shifting, as developed for 
this mill, effects all gear changes by operation 
of four gear-shifter motors. These motors are 
then disconnected by in-gear limit switches in 
either direction. The gear-shift motors are 
automatically energized at the proper time. 
This occurs when the operator, by holding down 
the increase or decrease speed button, continues 
to call for additional speed changes beyond the 
speed range of the motors for that particular 
gear. 

The left head of the machine includes the 
saddle, which moves on the rail, and the bar, 
which moves up and down in the saddle. The 
bar is the portion of the machine to which cut- 
ting tools are fastened. 

The left head feed-traverse motor drives 
either the saddle or the bar depending on 
whether the saddle or bar clutch is engaged. 
Both clutches are disengaged when the motor 





ALLIS-CHALMERS' new 30-ft boring mill in operation. 
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Big boring mill (continued) 


is stopped. This 20-hp de motor is powered from 
ac lines through an electronic rectifier. This 
control provides essentially a stepless feed rate 
over the entire range. 

The feed range of the tool, 0.004 to 6 ipm, is 
made possible by the wide speed range of the 
motor and one automatic gear shift. The power 
for this gear shift is hydraulic, derived from 
the machine’s lubricating oil system. 

The left head motor may be controlled from 
any of three pushbutton stations: Right Con- 
sole, Left Console or Left Head. Four buttons 
are used to preset the direction and select 
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GRAPHIC representation of how gear changes and electric 
motor speed changes are combined for table speed range. 


saddle or bar. These are marked Bar Up, Bar 
Down, Saddle Left, and Saddle Right. One of 
three other buttons, Start Feed, Inch, or Trav- 
erse, is used to actually start the feed motor 
and operate the bar or saddle clutch. 

The right head is a mirror image of the left 
head in all respects. Pushbuttons for operator 
control are located on the Right and Left Con- 
soles and the Right Head. 

While the left and right feed systems are 
entirely separate, they may be made to run 
together and operate at exactly the same speed. 
The operator simply turns a selector switch on 
the right head pushbutton station. This applies 


' power to Allis-Chalmers position transmitters 


and receivers, one for each feed motor. 
The transmitters, mounted on the machine 
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Saddle or Motor 

bar speed speed 

(ipm) (rpm) 
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GRAPHIC representation of how one gear change and 
motor speed changes are combined to give wide feed range. 


and mechanically driven by the feed motors, 
are electrically connected to receivers mounted 
on the control panel. These receivers then turn 
at exactly the same speed as the transmitters. 
The receiver shafts are connected to a mechani- 
cal differential whose output, representing the 
difference of the two motor revolutions, drives 
a potentiometer rheostat. The rheostat is con- 
nected in the electronic control circuit of the 
left feed motor in such a way as to correct its 
speed automatically and continuously, to that 
of the right feed motor. 

The purpose of synchronizing is to allow the 
operator to apply two tools to share a cut which 
is beyond the strength of a single tool. With 
the feed motors operating independently, any 
tendency of one motor to run faster would soon 
result in its tool hogging the whole cut. The 
synchronizer automatically corrects for this 
tendency. If the tools are properly set initially, 
they will continue to maintain the same relative 
position on the work. 

The advantages of this system are that 4 
complicated and expensive mechanical system 
for connecting both feed drives together is not 
needed, any combination of bar and saddle 
motions may be synchronized, and the transfer 
of synchronization on or off requires only the 
flick of a selector switch. 
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DIAGRAM of electrical system which locks feed motors in synchronization without 
mechanical connection. Mill uses total of 45 motors. 


The rail is raised and lowered on the ma- 
chine by a 80-hp reversing motor. In addition, 
there is a lubricating motor and four clamping 
motors. The operator positions the rail by the 
use of two buttons: Rail Up and Rail Down. 
Automatic unclamping precedes energization of 
the rail motor, and automatic clamping follows 
release of the button. 

A special multi-speed milling head may be 
fastened on the rail to the inside of the right 
saddle. It then moves left and right with the 
saddle, as driven by the right head feed motor. 
Electrical power and control connections to the 
milling head are made through flexible cables 
to plugs and receptacles. 

The milling cutter is powered by a 25-hp 
2-speed, constant-horsepower motor, which is a 
part of the milling head. The two motor speeds, 
together with several gear changes available 
within the milling head, provide a wide range 
of cutter speeds. 

For milling work, the table may be still and 


the milling head moved left and right by the 
right saddle. Or the saddle may be clamped and 
the work fed into the rotating spindle by the 
table. In still another arrangement, the saddle 
and the table may operate together. 

In addition to the milling feed motions pro- 
vided by the saddle and table, the milling head 
itself also has a manually controlled quill feed- 
ing system for up and down positioning of the 
cutter. 

The 30-foot mill uses a total of 45 motors, all 
made by Allis-Chalmers. A massive trolley sys- 
tem used to transfer power and control to the 
saddles includes over 100 movable collectors. 
Four large meters indicate table speed and load, 
and feed rates. Guiding this whole machine in 
its every function is the controller, which, even 
with panels mounted back-to-back, is 20 ft long. 
It contains more than 500 control devices, me- 
chanical, electrical, and electronic, and 12,000 
feet of wire. About 9 miles of wire were used 
for the whole installation. 


Portable ray detector safeguards equipment, personnel 


portable radiation probe which measures 
alpha, beta, gamma and thermal neutron 
radiations has been developed for use in fac- 
tories and hospitals where contamination of 
Personnel, clothing and equipment can be a 
‘erlous problem, 
The probe, with interchangeable heads for 
‘etecting different radiations, incorporates the 
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advantages of scintillation counting. Low back- 
ground alpha counting is possible and alpha 
particles can be counted in the presence of high 
beta-gamma background. 

The device accommodates large phosphor 
samples. All components of the probe are in- 
cluded in one small, tube-like assembly. The 
unit operates with up to 50 ft of cable. 
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How to Use 
COPPER ALLOYS 





DIECASTINGS 


Part il 


By L. F. Spencer 
Chief Metallurgist 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
New Britain, Conn. 


Diecastings of copper-base alloys are useful where design complex- 


ity is combined with high strength requirements. The high casting 


temperatures of these alloys present problems in die material selec- 


tion which have not entirely been solved. Special casting and die 


design considerations apply when diecasting copper-base alloys. 


eee diecastings made from copper-base 
alloys are not as extensively used as those 
in aluminum and zinc alloy. But they can 
be used to advantage where complexity of 
design is combined with high strength require- 
ments. While pressure diecastings are less 
dense in grain structure than hot pressed or 
forged parts, they are adaptable to a wider 
range of design. Intricate coring does not 
present any special difficulty nor do heavy 
sections with thin webs, thin sections with 
reinforcing ribs, or bosses. 

The copper-zine alloys are extensively used 
as pressure diecasting material. Their casting 
range is in the vicinity of 1700°F. This high 
casting temperature presents many problems 
that still have not been entirely solved, especi- 
ally as to the choice and life span of die 
material. Nevertheless, brass diecasting pro- 
cedures are in commercial operation. The 
strength of the compositions often approaches 
100,000 psi, equivalent to the strength of some 
of the heat treated alloy steels. 

The basic compositions usually employed as 
diecast material are listed in Table I. Alloys 
1 and 2 are standard Anaconda alloys. Alloys 
A and B are covered by ASTM specifications 
B176-49T. Alloy A is a general purpose alloy 
of low cost with wide limits as to impurities. 
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Alloy B is of higher purity and is capable ol 
excellent castability and mechanical properties 
in the as-diecast condition. Alloy 2 is harder 
and has better physical properties than alloy B 
and finds use where resistance to wear is 
required. 

The mechanical properties of both alloys A 
and B as indicated in Table II are usually 
minimum values. Reports from three labora- 
tories concerning diecast test bars of these 
alloys, show an average tensile strength of 
more than 60,000 psi for alloy A and more 
than 80,000 psi for alloy B. The average yield 
strength reported was more than 37,000 psi 
for alloy A and more than 50,000 psi for alloy B. 
The average Charpy impact values were 20 ft- 
lb for alloy A and 30 ft-lb for alloy B. 

Alloy 2 is used extensively where high 
strength, hardness and resistance to wear and 
corrosion is desired. Diecastings of this com- 
position outwear other hard materials in 4 
number of applications, and this alloy has 
often replaced mild steel. 

Such copper alloys as aluminum bronze, tin 
bronze, and other high copper alloys can be 
diecast readily. However their casting tem- 
peratures are usually too high to be economic- 
ally formed by this method because of their 
effect on die materials. 
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Those alloys containing appreciable amounts 
of lead such as alloy 1 and alloy A have im- 
proved machinability. However, the addition 
of this element will result in formation of gray 
spots of metallic lead on the surface of the die- 
casting due to the tendency of this element 
to segregate. Lead will also contribute to hot- 
shortness or possible breakage in diecasting, 
contributes to the oxide coating of the die, and 
may form in tiny globules in the grain bound- 
aries causing intergranular weaknesses. Inter- 
granular weakness is also attributed to such 
elements as bismuth and antimony which 
should be kept below 0.005 pct. 

Tin, manganese and iron increase the hard- 
ness of the alloy. Tin, however, improves both 
corrosion resistance and surface finish, where- 
as iron reduces corrosion resistance. Both alu- 
minum and magnesium are deoxidizers, but 
magnesium should be present in amounts suffi- 
cient to react with the oxides. 


Silicon adds strength 


Aluminum, due to its effect in retarding 
oxidation and in the prevention of volitalization 
of zine at the diecasting temperatures, has an 
impurity limitation of approximately 0.25 pct 
maximum. That specified for magnesium is 
usually 0.01 pet. The superiority of alloy 2 in 
regard to its mechanical properties is due to 
the silicon content of the alloy. This element 
also lowers the melting point of the alloy, in- 
creases fluidity, and has a deoxidizing effect 
on the metal. 

Both the vertical and horizontal type of cold 
chamber machine can be employed in pressure 
casting brass alloys. Section thicknesses that 
can be cast will vary; sections as thin as 0.070 
in. can be diecast if not over too large an area. 
Due to the high melting temperatures employed 
in the diecasting of these alloys, heavy sections 
of 2 in. or more are not recommended due to 
the tendency to over-heat the die resulting in 
substantial loss in die life. The maximum 


Weight of a brass diecast part is usually given 
at 5 Ib. 


The inclusion of cast threads in a brass 
casting design is feasible provided the maxi- 
mum number of threads per inch on external 
surfaces is 10 and the die is parted on the 


TABLE | 


COPPER ALLOYS FOR DIECASTING 


Chemical Composition, pct 


Element Alloy 1 Alloy 2 Alloy A Alloy B 

copper 60.00 81.50 57.0 min. 63.0 to 67.0 
= 0.15 4.25 0.25 max. 0.75 to 1.2 
Manunnees 1.00 1.50 max. 0.25 max. 
— 0.15 0.25 max. 0.15 max. 
Alumioum 1.00 1.50 max. 0.25 max. 
ie 0.10 0.25 max. 0.15 max. 
Other 0.25 max. 0.15 max. 
Jin” Elements 0.50 max. 0.50 max. 
37.75 14.10 30.00 min. remainder 
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TABLE II 

PROPERTIES OF COPPER BASE DIECASTING 

ALLOYS 

coe d iain 1 | Alloy oe Alloy A ; Alloy s 
Tensile strength, psi 55,000 85,000 _ 45,000 58,000 se 
Longstontci nti. | ee | oe | 0.0 mio 
Charpy impact strength, ft-lb 4a | a | 40 
Brinell hardness 170 120 130 


i 


** Yield point at 0.5 pet under stress. 
*** At 0.2 pct offset. 


thread axis. Diecast threads usually require 
a chasing machining operation where close fits 
are desired. Internal threads cannot be cast. 

Drafts on both cores and side walls are 
necessary as is the case with the other die- 
casting materials. However, the specific values 
will vary; for the brass casting alloys, the 
minimum draft in inches per inch of length 
or diameter on cores and side walls is usually 
0.020. Choice of proper draft values will not 
only aid in obtaining maximum die life, but 
also it will aid in the ejection of the part. 
Where this draft value is too low, ejection may 
result in either distortion or marring. 


One of the advantages of a diecasting process 
is the use of intricate coring of holes, slots and 
recesses. In the casting of holes, the minimum 
diameter feasible in brass alloys is approxi- 
mately * in. For brass diecasting alloys, holes 
that are smaller than 0.186 in. in diameter need 
not be cored. Holes that have a diameter from 
0.186 to 0.500 in. have a cored depth approxi- 
mately 1% to 3 times the diameter. In holes 
that have a diameter from 1% to 1 in., the cored 
depth will vary from 3 to 5 times the diameter. 
Where deeper holes are encountered, it is ad- 
visable to core a portion of the depth. 


Other design tips recommended 


Other die design considerations are also 
recommended. Small fillets should be used on 
both inside and outside corners where surfaces 
join, the only exception being in the parting 
plane where sharp corners may be employed. 
Production of teeth, serrations, splines and 
lettering should be confined to surfaces parallel! 
to the parting line. 


Although no die alloy has yet been found that 
will completely meet the service conditions pre- 
sented in diecasting of brass, the best material 
thus far is the hot work tungsten-chromium- 
vanadium composition having 0.30 pet carbon, 9.0 
pet tungsten, 3.0 pet chromium and 0.45 pet vana- 
dium. Usually the life of such a die, heat treated to 
50 Re, is from 10,000 to 50,000 cycles, before re- 
placement is necessary. Life varies with such fac- 
tors as size weight and wall section of the casting. 
Another composition within the same hot-work 
group is that containing 0.30 pct carbon, 1.40 pet 
chromium, 0.40 pet molybdenum, 4.0 pct tungsten 
and 5.0 pet cobalt. 
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STAMPINGS 
MAKE STRONG), 





By Herbert Chase 


Consultant 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 





any interesting stamping problems are en- 
M countered in the production of Ansco 
cameras. Cameras, even those in the low price 
ranges, are precision instruments. Yet they must 
be manufactured at lowest possible cost. 

Stampings offer an economical method of pro- 
ducing camera parts, as well as accessories such 
as film spools and reels. Ansco’s plant at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., therefore is a heavy producer of 
intricate and accurate stampings. 

All the stampings shown in Fig. 1 go into the 
Pioneer camera shown. Production of the case 
is done in the die shown in Fig. 2, used in a 90- 
ton Bliss press. This stamping is made from 
coiled cold rolled steel only 0.020 in. thick, of 
deep drawing grade. Although bottom and corner 
radii are only 1/16 in., the case is drawn 2%, in. 
deep in a single operation and a draw to a depth 
of 314 in. is made on a similar case. No wrinkles 
are permitted and.tearing seldom results. 

In the same stroke that drawing is done, the 
bottom is embossed for the lens bezel and four 
dimples are produced. The production rate at- 
tained is 10 pieces per min. These stampings are 
stripped from the punch and fall into a tote box 
for transfer to the trimming operation in an- 
other press. Because of the light gage of steel, 
the stampings are quite light. They have ade- 
quate stiffness for the service they perform, 
partly because of ribbed corners produced in 
later embossing of top and bottom panels. 

A still lighter gage of coiled steel, 0.016 in., is 
employed in drawing the major part for an 8-mm 





Production of Ansco camera parts presents difficult 
stamping problems. Cost must be low, yet accuracy 
must be high to give light-tightness and dependable 
operation. Many stampings have unusually small cor- 
ner radii. Others are unusually deep for single opera- 


tion stampings. Ribbed corners stiffen stampings. 


movie film magazine. This is a comparatively 
shallow draw but the bottom radius is only 0.015 
in. Drawing is done at the rate of 1000 per hr 
in a 100-ton Warco press, shown in Fig. 3. At 
the same time, a hole is pierced in the bottom. 
In a later operation, the bottom is embossed and 
the hole is extruded. 

Trimming of this magazine is done in a dupli- 
cate press equipped with a shimmy die. Hand 
feeding is required but 500 pieces an hour are 
trimmed. In this die, the trimming is done by 
slides that are given motion parallel to the face 
of the die by cams. Clean square edges result. 

Covers for the same magazine have the same 
contour as the major portion and are similar in 
most respects except that the draw is much 
shallower. Close dimensions have to be held since 
light-tightness of the magazine is essential and 
is largely dependent upon having a cover that is 
tight fitting. Radii in corners are so small as to 
be termed “sharp.” 




















Magazine covers are made in a six-station 
progressive die, 1000 covers per hr are produced 
from 0.016 x 414 in. coil stock that is hand fed 
because of occasional sticking in the die. In the 
first operation, two holes, one of which is ex- 
truded subsequently, are pierced. Then an I- 
shaped separating hole is pierced in the strip 
so that the stock can draw in at the next station. 
Return flanges are left around the contour. 

In the fourth station, the large hole is ex- 
truded and, in the fifth, the second hole is en- 





FIG. |—Typical stampings used in on 
Ansco camera. Parts are deep-drawn. 
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larged and given four notches. 
Finally, at the sixth station, the 
return flange is nipped off and 
the finished piece drops from 
the die. These steps show in the 
strip, Fig. 4. 

Between operations, the strip 
is indexed 2 15/16 in., being ad- 
vanced with the partly completed 
work pieces attached to ribbons 
at the edges. Scrap is coiled as 
is feeds from the press. 

Among stampings employed 
on the Rediflex camera is a 
finder cover. As this stamping 
is roughly triangular in side 
projection and is drawn at one 
end only, production is effected 
in a blank and draw die that 
makes two pieces as one stamp- 
ing. This balances the draws, 
one being at each end, and avoids 
the unbalanced side pressure 
that would occur if one piece 
were to be drawn separately. 
The resulting stamping is sub- 
sequently sheared in half to make two covers. 

There are two stations in the die, the first 
having two punches that produce contour at the 
narrow ends of the developed wings. The strip 
is indexed 5% in. to bring it under a punch that 
blanks the remaining contour and, with further 
motion, forms the wings. back at each side and 
draws the two ends. Most of the portion between 
the wings is serrated by pads in the die, this 
being done largely for appearance purposes. 
Setup of this die is in a No. 21 Bliss press. The 
production rate is about 600 per hr, and, as each 
stamping makes two finder covers when cut in 
two, the number of covers per hour is double the 
stamping rate, 

Production of one camera involves a part 
termed a camlock. This is noteworthy partly 
vecause of the close dimensions that have to be 
held. Its shape is unusual, as it involves a circu- 
lar portion having six tabs that are bent upward, 
each being given a return flange that requires 
& particular curved surface whose height is 

‘ritical. 

For economy in production, an eight-station 
Progressive die shown in Fig. 5, is used. Coiled 
1°4x0.025-in. cold rolled C-1010 steel of No. 3 
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FIG. 2—Draw die used in producing body stamping for 


Ansco Pioneer camera shown in Fig. I. 





FIG. 3—Die used in stamping 8-mm movie film magazine. 
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FIG. 4—Progressive die strip showing how cover is made for 8-mm movie film magazine shown in Fig. 3. 





FIG. 5—Die and strip from die used in producing cam lock, an intricate part used in an Ansco camera. 


Camera stampings (continued) 


temper is employed. It is indexed by hand 1.218 
in. before each working stroke, the indexing 
being from holes pierced in the strip edges at 
the first station at the same time that the bridged 


——NEW BOOKS 


“Incentive Management,’ by James F. Lincoln, 
relates a successful businessman’s philosophy 
of human relations in business and industry. 
Incentive methods in themselves are not unique 
but their application at Lincoln Electric Co. 
are. The policies and records of this firm, 
which, under the author’s guidance rose from 
bankruptcy to a position of leadership in its 
field, challenge currently accepted “solutions” 
for labor-management-wage problems. In Mr. 
Lincoln’s concept of incentive management all 
who contribute to business, including the cus- 
tomer, benefit to an usual degree. Lincoln 
workers are the highest paid in the world. 
Their average annual wage almost doubles that 
for the industry. The pride they display in 
work, homes and community reflects the sense 
of achievement which is theirs. The Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland 17. $1.00. 280 p. 


“A Treatise On Milling and Milling Machines,” 
third edition, brings up to date an authorita- 


4 


center hole is pierced. Other piercing is done at 
the three following stations to produce the de- 
sired tab contour. First forming occurs at the 
fifth station and the tab radii are set in a re- 
strike at, the sixth station. The seventh station 
is blank and, at the eighth is finish shear. 





tive text on milling practice. The text and 
over 700 illustrations cover the functions and 
operations of a variety of machines, attach- 
ments, cutting tools, technical data, practical 
applications of toolroom milling and die sink- 
ing, and principles of fixture design. Written 
for shops, and technical and engineering 
schools, the book is a valuable text ana refer- 
ence. The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati 9. $8.00. 910-p. 


“Carbide Cutting Tools, How to Make and Use 
Them,” by Warren Baker and Joseph 8S. Ko- 
zacka. A wealth of practical information on de 
sign, manufacture and use of carbide as a cut- 
ting edge is presented in this new text. Much of 
the material is based on original research. 
Other subject matter has heretofore been 
available only in technical and engineering 
journals. American Technical Society, Drexel 
Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37. $5.50. 416 p. 
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Many are the big responsibilities successfully shouldered by 
KAYDON bearings in heavy-duty machinery. For instance, Avey 
fast-cycling high precision Indexing Machines demand depend- 
able bearings to stand the strain of drilling 3 precision holes, 
then indexing the part 60 degrees and drilling 3 more holes. 
After more than 2-million indexing cycles, 
without perceptible bearing-wear, Avey is 
“particularly pleased” with KAYDON Bearings 

. adaptable to many types of precision ma- 
chinery . . . maybe yours, too! Call KAYDON, 





Avey 16” Automatic 
Indexing Machine, with 
Aveydraulic drill units, 
torquematic control 
and 6-station automatic 
indexing table. 





I ' cepa a 
“cise 2 
' KAYDON Types of Standard and Special Bearings: 
Spherical Roller © Taper Roller ¢ Ball Radial ¢ Ball Thrust 
¢ Roller Radial ¢ Roller Thrust ¢ Bi-Angular Bearings 
THE ENGINEERING CORP. 
een MUSKEGONeMICHIGAN 
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—Free Literature—__ 
Continued 


Taps 
The full line of Standard Specig, 
taps is described in a new 82-p. 
catalog. Taps have been designed 
specifically for steel, cast iron, aly. 
minum, zine die cast metals, brass, 


FRANK A. DIEL 
General Manager 
JAMES J. MAHER 





WILLIAM L. BARMER 
Works Manager 


GEORGE J. LUCAS 
Purchasing Agent 


JOSEPH F. SMITH 
Plant Superintendent 


JOHN J. ZELLER 
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Sales Manager Office Manager 


THE BRIDGEPORT CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
Founded in 1887. Pioneered in Triumph (Lockweave) Pattern 
and other types of weldless chain. Became associated with the 
Round group in 1928. Plant modernization program undertaken 
several years ago is now nearing completion. 


ONE OF THE COMPANIES THAT MAKE 


and plastics. Taps are of chrome. 
cobalt high speed steel. Method 
of ordering have been simplified 
Detroit Tap & Tool Co. For 


For free copy insert No. 15 on postcard p. $ 





Centrifugal blowers Je 
Construction features of multi. c 


C by A j N stage Type V centrifugal blower; . 

for equivalent air pressures above be 

The nationwide Round organization is made up of many 6.5 psig and inlet volumes above. 

men like Frank Diel and his associates . . . experienced, 1500 cfm are described in a newiy 

capable chain men who are respected throughout the bulletin. Illustrations include af... 

industry. Practical chain men have been at the head of complete cross-section of a multi- sh 

each Round firm since the first of the companies was stage Type V gas exhauster. Allis- 3 ;, 
founded in 1869. Today there are ten Round Chain Com- Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

panies, all eager to help you solve your chain problems. For free copy insert No. 16 on posteard p. EF 

A 

Small size tubes m 


ROUND CALIFORNIA CHAIN CO. 





A new 4-p. catalog describes seam- 
less tubing available in sizes from 
0.010 in. OD to 5% in. OD in metal fim” 
of almost any analysis. “Pointer” 
tubing, some of it finer than a 
human hair, a product specialty, 
is used for indicating needles in 
measuring instruments. Uniform 
Tubes. 


For free copy insert No. 17 on posteard p. 97 


Power press brakes 


Production-proved power press a 
brakes in capacities from 120 t0 Hit 
1000 tons are described in a new Bi, 
8-p. bulletin. The brakes are capa r 
ble of forming mild steel from 3/16 
in. to 1 in. in thickness and up 
20 ft in length. Advanced design ‘ 
and sound engineering have bee! 
incorporated in the units Columbia | 
Machinery & Engineering Co. 


For free copy insert No, 18 on posteard p. * 


Load handling : 


A new certified job study based } 
operations in a leading transfer | 
terminal has been prepared. Loa: 
ing time per trailer was cut 50 pct | 
breakage of goods, 90 pct with new i 
methods and equipment. T owmotor | 
Corp. 


For free copy insert No. 19 on postcard " 
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flectrode directory 

A new 16-p “1952 Directory” of 
sectrodes and welding alloys con- 
gins data and technical informa- 
tion ON A series of “Eutectic Low 


Temperature Welding Alloys.” 
These are designed for use with 
cast iron or steel, nonferrous 


metals, hard and machinable over- 
lays and for metal cutting. Eutectic 


Welding Alloys Corp. 
For free copy insert No. 20 on postcard p. 97 


Magnetic separator 
Jeffrey drum type magnetic separa- 
tors offer advantages of extreme 
simplicity. A new 8-p. bulletin de- 
scribes the separators. Electro- 
magnets within the drum are lo- 
cated on a hollow, stationary shaft 
on which the drum rotates. Wiring 
enters the drum through the hollow 
shaft. Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Fu: free copy insert No. 21 on postcard p. 97 


Flexible shafting 
A comprehensive 256-p. reference 
manual provides an authoritative 
picture of the range and scope of 
flexible shafts in transmitting 
power and remote control. Full de- 
tails on construction, selection and 
application are carried. The edi- 
tion covers changes and develop- 
1944. Available to 
‘hose who address inquiries to this 
olumn on company letterhead. S. S. 
White Industrial Div. 


ments since 


Fans and blowers 

A wide range of ventilating fans, 
alr circulators, belt driven exhaust 
‘ans and other fans for office, home 
and industry are described in a 
hew 24-p. catalog. Featutes in- 
lude rubber mountings, lifetime 
lubrication and balanced blades. 
Standard Electric Mfg. Co. 


For free copy insert No. 22 on posteard p. 97 


Machining copper alloys 
A 32-p. booklet suggesting cutting 
speeds, feeds, tool rakes and clear- 
“neces to be used on more than 42 
copper alloys has been 

Based on the use of 


different 


prepare; 


Standard cutting tool materials, the 
booklet ntains many helpful and 
practic Suggestions on turning 
and cutting operations. Also in- 
cluded tables of technical data. 
—— Copper Mining Co. 

e insert No. 23 on postcard p, 97 
Janua 10, 1952 








Forgings fortify a mechanism 
with a factor of greater safety 
that is otherwise unobtain- 
able... There is no substitute 
for the toughness and strength 
inherent in the compact, fiber- 
like flow line structure of 
closed die forgings. Consult a 
Forging Engineer about the 
correct combination of mechan- 
ical properties which forgings 
can provide for your product. 


DROP FORGING 


ASSOCIATION 


PLL eee 1) 





Engineering, 
production and 
Settee lsh aelie 


tole T toll iel late] stoma ty 

le TELM leet cts 

in this Reference Book 
on forgings. Write 


exis G0 cane iene mus meee wens te ee toes ees eee ee ss sc 


Please send 60-page booklet entitled ‘Metal 
Quality — How Hot Working Improves 
Properties of Metal’’, 1949 Edition. 


GE isc eccien 


Address . 
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New and improved 
production ideas, 
equipment, services 
and methods de. 
scribed here offer 
production econ. 
omies ... fill in and 
mail postcard on 
page 97 or 98, 


Lathe handles fine finishing, volume runs 


Simpler in design and comprising 
fewer parts than most lathes, the 
West-German Magdeburg D-30 cen- 
ter lathe provides a high degree of 
precision for superfinishing work 
and volume runs. Operation is 
simple: one lever controls forward 
and reverse rotation, speeds and 
braking of spindle. A second lever 
gives a choice of four longitudinal 


and four facing feeds. Spindle 
housing and bed are cast in one part. 
Speeds range from 300 to 3000 rpm. 
Steel with tensile strengths up to 
110,000 psi can be cut successfully 
to a depth of 0.158 in., or a diame- 
ter of 0.0316 in. with a feed of 
0.0004 in. Tolerances from +( 
to +0.004 in. can be maintained 
without difficulty. Kurt Orban Co. 


For more data insert No. 25 on postpard p. 9! 


Trunnion machine processes valve rocker arms 


Extreme rigidity in central section 
and safety through automatic shut- 
off devices are the two prime fea- 
tures incorporated in a _ special 
three-way trunnion machine with 
two horizontal 30 in.-way hydrau- 
lic units and one 8 in.-way hydrau- 
lic unit. It was designed to proc- 
ess 880 valve rocker arms per hr 


at 100 pct efficiency. Tooling in- 
cludes six-station trunnion type fix- 
ture loading four parts to a station, 
with power indexing for the trun- 
nion; a 20-spindle right-hand head, 
12-spindle left-hand head and four- 
spindle rear head. Buhr Machin 
Tool Co. 


For more data insert No. 26 on postpard p. 9’ 


New machine tool for oil pump bodies 


A special machine tool bores, drills, 
chamfers and reams oil pump 
bodies. One unskilled operator can 
produce 95 pieces per hr at 100 pct 
efficiency. The machine has six 
stations—one loading and _ five 


working. It drills and reams the 
shaft holes, rough and semi-bores 
the gear pockets and center cou 
terbore, drills intake hole, drills 
and chamfers screw holes. Cross C°. 


For more data insert No. 27 on postpard p. 7 


Roller table bending machine cold forms parts 


Capable of cold stretch-forming a 
variety of structurals and sheet 
metal parts, which conventionally 
are hot-formed, a roller table bend- 
ing machine is designed in sizes to 
handle all types of metal from deli- 
cate light cross sections to heavy 


sections up to 2% sq-in.-area. Em: 
ploying a new rack and gear pri 
ciple, the machine provides variable 
stretch control. A pull is permitted 
to the ultimate limit of the pa 
being stretched, without over 
stretching. Struthers Wells Corp. 


For more data insert No. 28 on postpard ps 
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Chamber size of 15x12x30 in. ex- 
tends the capacity of an electric box 
furnace to handle greater produc- 
ion and larger units of work. The 
Cooley embedded type heating unit 
protects the heavy element wire 
from atmospheric attack. The ele- 
ments, formed in ceramic slabs, are 
ieated in each side, the bottom, top, 
rear wall and the door of the fur- 
nace to give @ Maximum and uni- 
form distribution of heat. The slab 
shape elements act as baffle walls. 








The machine illustrated is said to 
embody features essential to accu- 
rate reaming, chamfering, and can 
be equipped with tapping head to 
be used as a high speed horizontal 
tapping unit and adding to its ver- 
satility it is being used as a lap- 
ping and honing unit. Output 
speeds 95, 120, 165 rpm standard 
can be made 48, 60, 83, 190, 240, 





A new low cost high speed floor 
model shaping machine has 18-in. 
stroke and 35-in. ram and four 
speeds varying from 22 to 115 
strokes per min. Base and body 
are heavily cast and are of sturdy 
construction, internally ribbed to 
insure maximum rigidity. Auto- 
matic horizontal feed motion gives 









The new rotary straightener has 
three sets of identically contoured 
twin cross rolls, all power driven. 
The middle pair of rolls is adjusted 
up or down so that the correct 
amount of offset for good straight- 








New tooling to insert type H clinch 
nuts simultaneously with other 
Production steps consists of an in- 
terchanveable magnetic punch and 


clinching die button. It becomes a 
normal piercing station in the die 
Which makes the part. The inter- 
Januar, 10, 1952 


__——-New Equipment 
Continued 


gox furnace features embedded heating units 


Versatile portable reamer has three speeds 


Shaping machine features swinging table 


Rotary straightener removes waves, bends 


Clinch nuts inserted by conventional dies 


Unrestricted air spaces surround 
the elements and a natural air con- 
vection is created, further equaliz- 
ing the temperatures. Because of 
the method used in replacing ele- 
ments, maintenance cost is at a 
minimum in the BL furnace. The 
wall type door moves vertically in 
response to counter-balanced door 
operation mechanism. Furnace op- 
erates temperatures to 2000°F. 
Cooley Electric Mfg. Corp. 


For more data insert No. 29 on postpard p. 97 


330, 380, 480, 660 rpm. Speed con- 
trol is through three-step V pulley, 
easily shifted due to special motor 
mounting. Reamer capacity up to 
13/16 in., mandrel bored to No. 3 
Morse taper. Motor is 1/3 hp 110- 
120 v 60 cycle single phase or can 
be equipped for direct or odd fre- 
quency. Joseph E. Murphy Co. 


For more data insert No. 30 on postpard p. 97 


four variations of feed per ram 
stroke. Drive is from a self-con- 
tained motor mounted on an adjust- 
able stool, and is transmitted by 
three V belts through a matrix 
multiple-disk friction clutch to a 
totally enclosed four speed box. 
British Industries Corp. 


For more data insert No. 31 on postcard p. 97 


ening effect is maintained. Tube 
is straightened by revolving cut 
lengths of stock spirally through 
the three sets of cross rolls. Mack- 
intosh-Hemphill Co. 


For more data insert No. 32 on postcard p. 97 


changeable punch and die elimi- 
nate extra clinching for clinch 
nuts and makes them substitutes 
for welded nuts or tapped holes. 
Nuts are fed from hopper. Richard 
Bros. Div. Allied Products Corp. 

For more data insert No. 33 on postcard p. 97 
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BIG. ee Or small 


@ It makes no difference if your load is 
big or small, light or heavy, rough or smooth. 
There is an ACCO Registered Wire Rope Sling 
for the job. 

You can get standard Strand-Laid and 
Cable-Laid Slings from local distributors. 
Many others are carried in factory stock. 
The big ones and very special ones we design 
and make specially for you. 

Every ACCO Registered Wire Rope Sling is 
proof-tested, identified with a metal tag, and 
warranted as to rated capacity. We eliminate 
the guesswork. See your distributor today or 
write for information. 


*Trade Mark Registered 


ee Bee 
| UMC) 1: 
STS 


2 


s rn WIRE ROPE SLING DEPARTMENT 
LT UR TT Matt 





ae oy’. 
TRADE v 5 


MARK \Y 





Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, 
D New York, Odessa, Tex., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
aay San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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—New Equipment—__ 
Continued 


Welding fittings 


Key-Kast alloy steel welding pipe 
fittings and flanges are engineered 
to make them the strongest rather 
than the weakest part of Piping. 
Advantages to fabricators an¢ 
users of alloy pipe are: greater wali 
thickness throughout, with added 
thickness at all areas of stress: 
provides greater structural strength 
and a larger allowance against cor. 
rosion and erosion; the line meets 
ASA, ASME and ASTM standards. 
Fittings are available in low and 
intermediate alloys and various 
types of stainless steel. Key (Co. 
For more data insert No. 34 on posteard p, 97 


Pivoted steel window 


A new and modern industrial piy. 
oted sash can be used in any type 
commercial or industrial building. 
Each sash is bonderized after fab- 
rication and given a_ baked on 
prime coat of paint. Sash is made 
of hot rolled steel sections that are 
fabricated and fitted to form a 
sturdy frame. They are made in 
all standard sizes, as adopted by 
Metal Window Institute, with push 
bar, spring latch, or cam latch type 
operator. Ventilators are hinged 
on concealed bearing type pivots 
that are an integral part of the 
frame. Steelcraft Mfg. Co. 


For more data insert No. 35 on postcard p. 97 


Sub-zero chest 


Temperature to —95°F can be 
reached in a new sub-zero chest, 
designed for industrial processing 
Shrink fits, seasoning gages, and 
precision tools, and testing metals 
and materials at sub-zero tempera 
ture are applications. The cabinet 
is available in two sizes and is 
equipped with sub-lid to maintain 
constant temperature throughout 
storage compartment and to min 
mize heat loss during usage. Tet 
perature control is adjustable for 
any controlled temperature to -90 P 
in the 1.5 cu ft model in norma 
room temperature; controlled w 
—80°F in the 6.5 cu ft model 
Reveo, Inc. 


For more data insert No. 36 on postcard p- * 
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_New Equipment 


Cc ontinued 





product 


Molding compound 
4 new formulation of Parker’s syn- 
thetic rubber O ring molding Com- 
ind 90 supplies properties that 
oxeeed the requirements of Army 
Ordnance Specification AXS 1440, 
(lass A. This elastomer is being 
sed in O ring seals for tanks and 
military vehicles, and is marked by 
superior heat resistance (to 
95°F), low compression set, and 
Bhigh hardness. It is particularly 
f \seful in difficult high pressure ap- 
plications involving oil resistance. 
Tensile strength of Compound 90 is 
1450 psi; elongation is 210, with a 
150 value after aging. Hardness is 
Shore 90 unaffected by aging. 
Parker Appliance Co. 


For more data insert No. 37 on postcard p. 97 































Labeling tape 


Labelon tape, a pressure-sensitive 
labeling tape on which you can 
write and which becomes a water- a 4 

proof, oil-proof, and smudge-prox lock em —and leave em 
label, is available in four colors 
seven widths, and two roll lengths. 
Pencil, stylus, or other blunt in- 
strument is used. The adhesive 
which requires no moistening ad- 
heres readily to almost any hard 















@ If you have a problem lifting, moving or contain- 
ing bundles of barsyrods, or pipes—forget it. Get some 
of the new AMERICAN Bundling Chains with automatic 
locks. They’re easy to hook up, and once you lock 
them, they stay locked. Yet you can unlock them with 
















surface, and can be transferred a flip of the fork. Satisfied users tell us they have 
from one surface to another. Labe- made possible real savings in handling costs. 

on Tape Co. Write today for information on Bundle Locks or the 
For more data insert No, 38 on posteard p. 97 1001 other items in the complete AMERICAN Chain line. 






(Patent Pending) 
So A 








Nonferrous tester 


Kony ) ° 
ror the exclusive use of nonferrous 


material, a pocket size on-the-job 
surface hardness testing instru- 
ment weighs less than 5 oz and mea- 
‘ures under 5 in. long. It has been 
perfected for testing surface hard- 
onferrous extrusions, cast- 
‘88, Machined parts and fabrica- 
“8. Outstanding features in- 
ude direct reading scales, one in- 









ess of r 











‘rporated accurately correlated 
" mytis equivalents of the Brinell 
HN ke 





10 mm ball testing equip- 
the Metalometer Scale 





Mer 





American 








scsi raduated numerically in ee 
100 an Aiwtot - S , 
, ‘visions and is used as AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 4 
4 comparator for accepted nonfer- a AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE TT 
os r specimens. Peabody “we : 
Industr d y York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
For m 4 New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 






insert No. 39 on postcard p. 97 San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn 
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In This Compl e Catalog 


For speed, precision, endurance, your best choice is 
an Ex-Cell-O Grinding Spindle. You'll find one to 
suit your needs in the big, 80-page Ex-Cell-O 
Catalog 25962, supplied with price list on request. 


@ Leading grinder manufacturers install Ex-Cell-O Precision 
Spindles as original equipment. You can improve the per- 
formance of your grinders with Ex-Cell-O Precision Spindles. 
They are rigid and smooth-running, permit heavy cuts without 
chatter, require no lubrication or adjustment. All are fitted 
with precision ball bearings manufactured by Ex-Cell-O. 


EX-CELL-O 


CORPORATION , Vertes prociian 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN a spindle with 
inbuilt motor. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION MACHINE TOOLS « CUTTING TOOLS 


RAILROAD PINS AND BUSHINGS e DRILL JIG BUSHINGS @ AIRCRAFT 


O for PRECISIO 
AND MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTION PARTS © DAIRY EQUIPMENT ae — 


——— 


-fron Age Summary=Steel Outlook—— — 


He fronAge 
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2, Markets & Prices 


: New Strike Crisis Will Haunt Steel Industry 


USWA's 45-day truce furnishes only a breather ... Union 
speakers hurl sarcasm, invective at industry leaders . . . Gov- 
ernment to play active role .. . Expect easing of some items. 


The 45-day steel-labor truce 
does not end the threat of a steel 
strike. Another grave crisis will 
confront the industry by Feb. 21 
when the truce expires. Recom- 
mendations of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board (hearings began this 
week) are expected to be made 
public before that time. 

Neither union nor management 
is bound to accept WSB recom- 
mendations. But union cockiness 
at its million dollar convention in 
Atlantic City last week indicated 
onfidence that WSB findings 
would not be unacceptable—at 
east to them. The union had won 
a moral victory in forcing a per- 
sonal stay-at-work plea from Pres- 
ident Truman, and getting its case 
before a special] panel. 


The Record—The same thing 
appened in 1949. On that occa- 
ion recommendations of the Pres- 
idential panel were accepted by 
abor. And, when management 
found them unacceptable and re- 
jected them, a month-long strike 
costing over 10 million tons of 
teel output resulted. In the end, 
he union won noncontributory 
pensions and steel prices were 
raised an average of $4 a ton. 

In 1950 an amicable settlement 
was reached. Steelworkers’ wages 
were raised an average of 16¢ an 
t, and steel prices went up an 
Verage of $5.88 a ton. 

A look at the record makes it 
»ovlous why companies are balk- 
ng at increasing wages without 
Prices, Yet the union is demand- 
pug a flat raise of 15¢ an hr, plus 
Soi on for job classifications, 
“Ss Many Tringe concessions. The 
otal 22-point package would cost 
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about 50¢ an hr. Without a com- 
pensating price rise, this burden 
cannot be met, the steel industry 
believes. 


Three-Way Street—The union 
convention in Atlantic City turned 
into a full-fledged war council. 
More than 14 years of collective 
bargaining have left management 
and labor poles apart. Now labor 
is angry. In addition to drum beat- 
ing, dripping sarcasm and loud 
invective hurled at steel leaders 
were products of the 3-day meet- 
ing. 

Arbitration will now be con- 
ducted on a three-way street, with 
the government playing an active 
role. Belief persists that agree- 
ment can only be reached through 
active participation of Adminis- 
tration officials. Final decision on 
any “deal” rests squarely with the 
White House. 


Openhearths Down—For at least 
the next 6 weeks continuing steel 
production will be a highly uncer- 
tain business. As if labor trouble 
were not enough—scrap supplies, 
which had been touch and go, 
have suddenly taken a turn for the 
worse. Everyone interested in 
steel production was shocked by 
the news that U. S. Steel had been 
forced to take eight openhearth 
furnaces out of operation—five at 
Pittsburgh and three at Gary, 
Indiana. Daily production loss will 
be more than 1500 tons of steel. 

The shutdowns did not come 
without warning. For the past few 
weeks U. S. Steel had been able 
to maintain capacity operation 
only with the help of scrap bor- 
rowed from other mills. Now the 
corporation’s stocks on the ground 


in Pittsburgh are practically non- 
existent—200 tons early this week, 
compared with daily consumption 
of 4500 tons. They are now work- 
ing out of cars. In several impor- 
tant areas scrap collections have 
fallen more than 50 pct during 
the past few weeks. King Winter 
may govern steel production until 
spring. 


Easing Demand—Although evi- 
dence on their order books still 
isn’t convincing, mill officials ex- 
pect easing demand for some prod- 
ucts to be noticeable before the 
end of the second quarter. By the 
time second quarter order books 
open, some sales people say they 
will really have to do some selling 
on such items as wire rope, me- 
chanical tubing, silicon sheets, 
cold-rolled sheets and chrome 
stainless. 

The government is putting more 
pressure on some mills to boost 
their production of bars (particu- 
larly for the shell program), 
shapes and plates. However, some 
mills have about reached the limit 
on the amount they can shift their 
product-mix to meet these require- 
ments. Even where it is mechani- 
cally possible to do so, they point 
out, other Controlled Materials 
Plan tickets would be left un- 
honored. 


Ingot Rate Up—Steelmaking op- 
erations this week are scheduled 
at 102 pct of rated capacity, up 
half a point from the holiday 
week. This rate is based on 1951 
capacity of 104,229,650 net tons. 
It will be revised downward when 
1952 capacity of about 107 million 
tons is announced in a few weeks. 
This year new capacity is sched- 
uled to be brought in at a rate of 
almost a million tons a month. 
But its full utilization will depend 
on labor peace and a more plenti- 
ful scrap supply. 
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A Stainless Job That Points to Success 


Bs, 


ed 


When your talk gets around to Stain 
less for your own future products, this 
Stainless job points the way to giving 
you extra advantages. It shows why it 
pays to consider Carpenter for Stainless 


that will do the unusual. 


Take a second look at this job, for 
example. Tolerances were close, and 
had to be “‘on the nose” every time. 
Finishes had to be ‘“‘perfect’’, to insure 


accurate operation. And like all other 


2% & 
. * 
+ * 


DON’T WAIT... 
COOPERATE! * 






The U.S. Needs Your 
Stee! Scrap, 


Now ® 
— * 


. 
~ Beant 
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precision jobs, 


produced with minimum rejects. 


In today’s planning for the future, if 


you have the problem of recommending 
a Stainless that will give you something 
extra in performance or in production, 
it's a good idea to call Carpenter. Put 
Carpenter's experience with Stainless 


to work on your jobs. 


Helping engineers get improved of 


The Carpenter Steel Company, 121 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 
Export Department: Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.—‘‘CARSTEELCO 


( arpenter 


for Your Future Products... 





the parts had to be 
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neres 
grouy 
This 
unusual results with Stainless is ouplatf 
favorite job. From the time the 
free-machining Stainless was inve ne 
in Carpenter's laboratories, we will 
been developing new Stainless Sec reas 
and improving old ones. They Most 
described in ‘“Work- — 
ing Data for ah 
Carpenter Scainless letter 
Steels’. Let us know for 
if you would like a alumi 
personal copy. a 
a 
O1TOSIOn , 
gor? ™, 
We 
Dec, 30 
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takes the problems out of production 
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Market Briefs 


buys site — Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. has bought 
4 160-acre industrial site on the west bank of the Alle- 
gheny River three miles north of Freeport, Pa., for future 
expansion. The site is 12 miles from the company’s Brack- 
enridge, Pa., plant and easily available to its West Leech- 
burg plant. No immediate use of the site is contemplated. 
Company properties at Brackenridge and West Leechburg 
are almost completely occupied. 


request denied — U. S. Tariff Commission has dis- 
missed the application by screw manufacturers to have 
import duties increased upward. Action was taken by 
the commission after an investigation which indicated no 
public hearing was necessary. Present import duty rate 
is 15 pet ad valorem, set at the Geneva conference. But 
this will be reduced to 12% pet, effective June 1, as a 
result of a further cut agreed upon at the Torquay trade 
meeting in England. 


price change —J. H. Treanor, vice-president of the 
Mystic Iron Works, New England’s largest producer of 
pig iron, has notified customers that the base price of 
foundry pig iron for January, February and March has 
risen 50 cents from $57.00 to $57.50 per gross ton f.o.b. 
Everett, Mass., plus current differentials for silicon, phos- 
phorous and manganese. The price of malleable pig iron 
rose from $57.50 to $58.00. 


more freight — Railroads are expecting to haul 10 
pet more ore, 5 pet more steel, 8.6 more machinery and 
boilers, and 6 pet more coal and coke during first-quar- 
ter 1952 than in first-quarter 1951. A general carloading 
increase of 2.2 pet for the quarter is forecast by shipping 
groups in estimates to the Assn. of American Railroads. 
This would mean about 7,328,000 carloads leaving the 
platforms. 


new blower —U. S. Steel Co.’s Youngstown plant 
will install a third large turbo-blower, which will in- 
pease pig iron production by about 220,000 tons yearly. 
Cost of the new blower and extensions of buildings to 
house it is estimated at about $2 million. 


_ alumina plant—Revnolds Metals Co. has issued a 

or of intent to C. F. Braun & Co., Alhambra, Calif., 

jor the engineering and construction of a $42 million 

alumina plant in San Patricio County, Tex. The 1000-ton- 

mm day plant will be built adjacent to the aluminum reduc- 

m plant now under construction there. Completion of 
lant is expected by January, 1953. 


nitrogen — Construction of an additional 500,000 tons 
of nitrogen production capacity between now and 1955 
will head off any probable shortage of the element’s 
products for metal treatment, refrigeration, and other 
commercial uses. This is the view of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, following a survey of the situa- 
tion. All bets would be off, however, if there were to be 
an all-out shooting war because demands for explosives 
and propellants would then zoom upward. Production goal 
by 1955 is 2,930,000 short tons annually. Of this amount 
DPA reports that capacity amounting to 2,430,000 tons is 
already built or authorized. About 670,000 tons in ca- 
pacity is being built with government assistance. 


home grown cranes While eastern steel mill ex- 
pansions have been held up by delays in crane shipments, 
westerners fare better. Ederer Engineering Co. of 
Seattle has completed a 75-ft crane weighing 90 tons for 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp.’s Los Angeles plant. 
It is believed to be the largest built on the Coast. Con- 
solidated Western Steel Div. of U. S. Steel built the cranes 
for Kaiser’s new cold reduction and tin mill at Fontana. 


expansion — Large-scale reconstruction is being un- 


dertaken by the Boliden Company at its copper works at 
Ronnskar, Sweden. 
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District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity t 


Pittsburgh | Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia West Buffalo | Cleveland | Detroit | Wheeling South Ohio River | St. Louis East Aggregate 
j | 


101.0 


97°0 103.0 


99.5* 100.0 
101.5 | 102.0 


| 


* Revise in. 1, 1951, operations are based on annual capacity of 104,229,650 net tons. 
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93.0° ; , 96.0 
98.0 . . \ 96.5 91. 


101.5 


50.0 103.0 
5 102.0 


113.5 
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Tin Supply Tussle Nearing Head 


Symington resigns RFC post to relief of world's tin producers 
. - » Bolivian ambassador meets President on subject. . . 
Copper fighting aluminum as substitute—B8y R. L. Hatschek, 


New developments in the tin 
situation are taking form rapidly. 
There is still no inkling of what 
the official solution to the problem 
will be but it is almost an abso- 
lute certainty that the government 
will take steps in this direction 
before the month is over. 


Symington Resigns — Tin pro- 
ducers in the Far East have ex- 
pressed a definite feeling of joy at 
the news of Stuart Symington’s 
pending resignation as head of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
President Truman has indicated 
that he will accept the resignation 
some time later this month. 

Prices in both the Singapore and 
London markets moved slightly 
upward when word of this devel- 
opment was heard. Both Far East- 
ern and Bolivian interests are of 
the opinion that the new admin- 
istrator will be an improvement 
over Mr. Symington’s rigid stand 
on the subject of prices. Washing- 
ton circles expect Mr. Symington 
to conclude negotiations with In- 
donesian tin producers before he 
leaves office. The most probable 
compromise on the “reasonable 
price” will be about $1.28. 


Bolivian Talks—The price dis- 
pute between the U. S. government 
and the Bolivian tin producers has 
now reached top levels in Wash- 
ington. Don Ricardo Martinez 


Varga, Bolivia’s ambassador, last 
week visited briefly with Presi- 
dent Truman. Ambassador Varga 
gave the President a paper out- 
lining the Bolivian position. 

No prices were brought up in 
the conference and another is to 
be held, though no specific date 
was set for it. The Ambassador 
later said Mr. Truman had as- 
sured him that a mutually satis- 
factory solution to the deadlock 
would be sought. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson also went on 
record last week as saying that a 
successful conclusion to U. S.- 
Bolivian tin negotiations is ex- 
tremely important to both nations. 

But a lot of dickering will be 
required to settle the difference 
between RFC’s offered $1.12 and 
the Bolivian asking price of $1.50 
per lb. And the decision will have 
to come soon to prevent the neces- 
sity of dipping into the govern- 
ment’s strategic stockpile. 


Copper Fighting — Year-end 
statements made by people in 
the copper industry have heavily 
stressed objections to the substi- 
tution of aluminum for copper. 
The replacement program, abetted 
by government production agen- 
cies to remove some of the tension 
from the extremely tight copper 
market, can easily become perma- 
nent in some applications and cop- 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Jan. 2 
24.50 
24.625 
$1.03 
19.50 
18.80 


Copper, electro, Conn. 


Copper, Lake delivered 
Tin, Straits, New York 
Zinc, East St. Louis 
Lead, St. Louis 
*Tentative 

Note: Quotations are going prices. 


L10 


Jan. 3 
24.50 

24.625 
$1.03 


19.50 
18.80 


Jan. 5 
24.50 
24.625 


Jan. 4 
24.50 
24.625 
$1.03 
19.50 
18.80 


19.50 
18.80 





per people do not relish losing 
markets. 

The main point brought up by 
producers of the red metal is that 
the shortage is not going to be , 
permanent one—nor is it likely to 
last as long as National Prodye. 
tion Authority predicts. Roger w. 
Straus, board chairman of Ameri. 
can Smelting & Refining Co., ap. 
ticipates actual copper mine out- 
put in 1952 will exceed 1951 by 5 
to 10 pct, for instance. A second- 
ary, though equally important, 
point in the same argument ig that 
increased demand for aluminum 
by the Air Force will keep that 
metal in its extremely scarce posi- 
tion at least through 1952. 


Cost Stressed—The second point 
in favor of copper is the high cost 
of making the switch. This was 
stressed by Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., chairman James J. 
Russell, who pointed out the fact 
that the two metals have their own 
individual properties and cannot 
be changed for technical reasons. 
Mr. Russell also said that, in many 
cases where the substitution is 
more possible, the switch could 
only be achieved over a long pe- 
riod at high capital investment. 

Nevertheless, many firms are at 
least experimenting in this direc- 
tion and some have already made 
permanent changeovers. Copper 
people themselves recognize that 
some of these substitutions are 
inevitable and are expanding their 
operations in aluminum, Out 
standing among these are Ana 
conda Copper Mining Co. with 
its Kalispell aluminum venture, 
Bridgeport Brass Co. with the an- 
nouncement in 1951 that it would 
enter the aluminum fabrication 
field, and Revere which is expand: 
ing its aluminum fabrication. 


Olin Seeks Power—Olin Indus- 
tries, which Manly Fleischmann 
would “like to get into the alumi- 
num field,” is looking for 80,000 
kw of firm and 40,000 kw of inter- 
ruptible power from Bonneville 
Power Administration for an alu- 
minum reduction plant. (Seep.6°. 
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MiLi PRODUCTS 


Cents pe unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 
pase 30,00 (0.0. ship. pt. frt. alowed) 


t: 0.188 in. 28, 88, 30.1¢; 48, 
7 nett is. 341g; 248-0, 24S-OAL, 82.96 ; 
fiS-Os TSS-OAL, 29.9¢3 0.081 in., 28, 38, 81. 23 
is's-0, 83.0¢ ; 525, 86.6¢; 248-0, 248-0 
is 768-0, 7S-OAL, 41.8¢ ; 0.082 in., 2S, 88, 
09: 48, 615-0, 37.1¢; 628, 89.8¢; 248-0, 
UejAL, 41.7¢; 758-0, 76S-OAL, 62.2¢. 


Plate %4 in. at heavier: 2S, 3S-F, 28.3¢; 
\s-F, 30.2¢; 52S-F, 31.8¢; 618-0, 80.8¢ ; 248-0, 
HS-OAL, 82.4¢ ; 758-0, 758-OAL, 38.8¢. 


truded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 5, 
une 74.5¢; 12 to 14, 86.9¢ to 89¢; 24 to 
6, 99.6¢ to $1.16 ; 36 to $8, 47.2¢ to $1.70. 


led: 1.5 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 3S-F, 37.5¢ 
A eae finished, 0.375 to 3 in., 2S-F, 
SF, 40.5¢ to 35¢. 
Screw Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, % 
to 11/32 in., 53.5¢ to 42¢; 3% to 1% in., 41. 5¢ 
to 39¢; 1 9/16 to 3 in., 38.5¢ to 86¢; 17S-T4 
ans by 1.5¢ per lb. Base 5000 Ib. 


Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in., 2S, 
39.5¢ to 29¢; 52S, 48¢ to 35¢; 56S, 51¢ to 
42¢; 17S-T4, 54¢ to 37.5¢; 61S-T4, 48.5¢ to 
$1¢; 75S-T6, 84¢ to 67.5¢. 

no Tubing, Rounds: 63-S-T-5, OD in 

: 1% to 2, 87¢ to 64¢; 2 to 4, 38.5¢ to 45.5¢; 
‘to 34¢ to 41.5¢; 6 to 9, 84.5¢ to 43.5¢. 


Roofing Sheet, Flat: 0.019 in. x 28 in. per 
sheet, 72 in., $1.42; 96 im., $1.622; 120 in., 
$1,902; 144 im., $2.284. Gage 0.24 x 28 in., 
72 in., $1.879; 96 in., $1.839; 120 in, $2.299; 
144 in., $2.759. Coiled Sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 
28.2¢ per Ib; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 26.9¢ Ib. 





Magnesium 
(F.0.B. mill, freight allowed) 


Sheet and Plate: FS1-O, 14 in., 63¢; 3/16 in., 
6i¢; 4 in., 67¢; B & S Gage 10, 68¢; 12, 72¢; 
14, 78¢; 16, 85¢; 18, 93¢; 20, $1.06; 22, $1.27; 
244, $1.67. Specification grade higher. Base: 

,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., %4 to 

$11 in., 74¢; % to % in., 67.6¢; 1% to 1.749 
n., 68¢; 2% to 5 in., 48.5¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in. diam, 10,000 Ib; % to 2 in., 
20,000 Ib; 2 in. and larger, 30,000 Ib. 


Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size 
dicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 3.6 in., 62.3¢; 0.22 
to 0.26 Ib, 5.9 in., 569.3¢; 0.60 to 0.59 lb, 8.6 
n., 66.7¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib, 19.5 in., 53.8¢; ‘4 to 
6 lb, 28 in., 49¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape: Up to %& Ib, 10,000 
y » 1.80 Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 and heavier, 
000 
Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
tside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057 ; \% in. to 
16, $1.40; 5/16 to %, $1.26; to 5%, 93¢; 
ti 3 in, 76; 0.165 to 0.219, % to %, 61¢; 
57¢; 8 to 4 in., 56¢. ” Other alloys 
higher, ‘io. OD in in.: Up to 1% in., 10,000 


i to 3 in., 20, 000 Ib; 8 in. and larger, 
000 


Titanium 
(10,000 1b base, f.0.b. mill) 


‘ommercially pure and alloy grades: Sheets 
Wire rl HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 
"ire, rolled and/or drawn, $10; Bar, HR or 

reed, $6; Forgings, $6. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, f.0.b. mill) 


“A” Nickel Monel 
sheets, cold-rolled 
Strip, cold-rolled 
Rods and bars “ps 
Angles, hot-rolied 
Sear less tu} 


t and t 


KS .. 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
Freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 


7 Extruded 

Sheet Rods Shapes 

41.68 41.28 

«eee 37.53 ieee 

“ 8.78 

39.67 39.36 

38.28 37.97 

40.14 39.83 

43.20 37.26 38.52 
“+ 58 aa 

41.13 ‘82 . 

46.92 40.81 42.37 

61.07 61.32 


41.18 36.74 37.99 
19.82 52.04 ch 
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PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum ingot, 99+%, 10,000 Ib, 

freight allowed 19.00 
Aluminum pig 18.00 
Antimony, American, _Laredo, Tex.. 50.00 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be. 1.56 
Beryllium aluminum 5% be, Dollars 

per Ib contained Be 
Bismuth, ton lots .. Ratice $2. : 
Cadmium, del’'d ... 

Cobalt, 97- -99% (per ib) . $2.40 to fe a 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley 4.50 
Copper, Lake, delivered - 

Gold, U. 8S. Treas., dollars per oz. 

Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy 0oz.. 
Iridium dollars per troy oz. ....... 
Lead, St. Louis ee 

Lead, New York ... Gans 
Magnesium, 99. at ‘f. o. b. ‘Freeport, 

Tex., 10,000 1 
Magnesium, sticks, ‘100° to 500 Ib. 

42.00 to 44.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb. flask, 

LOR. OW YORE ...00e $209 to $212 
Nickel electro, f.o.b. N. Y. warehouse 59.58 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Copper 

Creek, Ont., contained nickel .... 52.75 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz. ....$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz...$90 to $93 
Silver, New York, cents per oz..... 88.00 
Tin, New York Jee eae 
Titanium, sponge -- $5.00 
Zine, East St. Louis cade GME 
Zinc, New York . 

Zirconium copper, 50 ‘pet ah 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass Ingot 
(Cents per Ib, delivered carloads) 

85-5-5-5 ingot 

No. 115 

No. 120 

No. 123 
80-10-10 ingot 

No. 305 

No. eid 
88-10-2 ingot 

No. "210 : 

No. 215 

No. 245 
Yellow ingot 

No. 405 isi 
Manganese bronze 


Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per lb, 10,000 Ib and over) 


95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 
0.30 copper, — 
0.60 copper, ma 
Piston alloys (No. viaa type) 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade) 
108 alloy .. 
195 alloy 
13 alloy 


bo Ds DO DO BODO DO 
cooorr oo 
CIO COD IMs D> 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—95-97%% : - 18.00 
Grade 2—92-95% ... in eee 
Grade 3—90-92% ......... co anne 
Grade 4—85- 90% on vine SOS 


ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 


Anodes 
(Cents per lb, freight allowed, 500 Ib lots) 


Copper 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer 
Electrodeposited 
Flat rolled 
Forged ball anodes 
Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer 
Zine, oval ea 
Ball anodes 
Nickel 99 pct plus 
Cast . ate ‘ 
Rolled, ‘depolarized 
Cadmium a aetna 
Silver 999 fine, ‘rolled, 100 oz lots, 
per troy oz, f.o.b. Bridgeport, 


Chemicals 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping points) 


Copper cyanide, 100 lb drum 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4- 106 
lb bags, frt. allowed : es 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct ‘domestic 
200 Ib drums ... ‘ 
Zine cyanide, 100 Ib drum 


SCRAP METALS 


Brass Mill Scrap 


(Cents per pound, add %¢ per lb for 
shipments of 20,000 to 40,000 1b; add 
1¢ for more than 40, ‘000 Ib) 


Yellow brass .. 
Red brass 
Comm. bronze 
Mang. bronze 
Brass rod ends 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire : 19.25 
Bee. B GONG WIG ve. econ ccscess BO 
Light copper ... 16.50 
Refinery brass “ ‘ae = 
Radiators i -- 14,75 
* Dry copper content. 


Ingot Maker's Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire .. 
No. 2 copper wire Sdiviwaid< & «aleae ane 
Light copper ca caus ae 
No. 1 composition 18.50 
No. 1 comp. turnings - 18.25 
Rolled brass ...... ae lua d tie eee 
Brass pipe S cackue es ee 
Radiators Sai wa 14.75 
Aleminum 
Mixed old cast = id rem 
Mixed new clips Sends 11.00 
Mixed turnings, dry ........-.... 9.50 
Pots and pans vet 


Dealers’ oon 


(Dealers’ buying price, f.0.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 
No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 18%—19*; 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 174%—17% 
Light copper 16 —16% 
New type shell cuttings ... 16 —16% 
Auto radiators (unsweated) . 144%—14% 
No. 1 composition 18 —18% 
No. 1 composition turnings... Hartt 
Unlined red car boxes ...... 16%—17% 
Cocks and faucets 15 4%4—16 
Mixed heavy yellow brass.... 12 —12% 
Old rolled brass .. - 15 —15% 
Brass pipe .. eee 16 —16% 
New soft brass clippings | -.ee 16 —16% 
Brass rod ends 15%—16 
No. 1 brass rod turnings .... 15 —15% 

Aluminum 

Alum. pistons and struts ... 
Aluminum crankcases 
2S aluminum clippings 
Old sheet and utensils .... 
Borings and turnings 
Misc. cast aluminum 
Dural clips (24S) 


Zinc 
New zinc clippings 
Old zine 
Zine routings 
Old die cast scrap 


Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings 
Clean nickel turnings 
Nickel anodes 
Nickel rod ends ... 
New Mone! clippings 
Clean Monel turnings .. 
Olé sheet Monel , 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed. 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. 


Soft scrap, lead 
Battery plates (dry) 
Batteries, acid free 


Magnesium 
Segregated solids 
Castings 


Sctenatiunoeus 


Block tin 
No. 1 pewter ... 

No. 1 auto babbitt 
Mixed common babbitt 
Solder joints ‘ 
Siphon tops 

Small foundry type 
Mono type 

Lino. and stereotype sat 
Electrotyne ‘ 

Hand picked type shells 
Lino. and stero. dross 
Electro. dross 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 








Pittsburgh on Brink of Big Stee! Loss 


Scrap trade at zero hour . . . Winter is ruthless foe, forces 
collections down . . . Large mill has 200 tons on hand, needs 
are 4500 tons daily . . . Scrap men did best job possible. 


The Pittsburgh steelmakers in 
their traditionally scrap-minus 
bailiwick were on the brink of 
losing substantial steel produc- 
tion. Mill and scrap men long- 
inured to warding off scrap crises 
are now meeting the real test. 

At press time, U. 8S. Steel Corp., 
largest consumer and most vulner- 
able to the shortage, had shut 
down five openhearths. More shut- 
downs threatened to hit, so many 
more that the first five would have 
seemed negligible. Only increased 


allocations by. National Produc- 
tion Authority could stem the 
shutdowns—but allocations can 
only distribute scrap when it’s 


available. Winter cuts supplies. 

Stockpiles at U. S. Steel plants 
in Pittsburgh had been devas- 
tated. These furnaces had been 
living on borrowed scrap in past 
weeks. Only a scant 200 tons of 
scrap was on hand while the daily 
consumption rate towered to a 
frightening 4500 tons. 

The shortage struck first at the 
largest but was endangering the 
operating rates of all. NPA be- 
lieves in equality of sacrifice. Both 
steel men and scrap people knew 
that a harsh winter would play no 
favorites. Zero hour had come and 
scrap men queried by THE IRON 
AGE were not optimistic on a col- 
lection pickup in the near future. 
Thus weather, cutbacks in civilian 
production lowering the take of 
industrial scrap held the key to 
survival of the operating rate. 

Daily production loss at Pitts- 
burgh was 1000 tons at press time. 
At Gary, Ind., the loss was about 
500 tons daily with three open- 
hearths down. 

The grudging retreat into inven- 
tory was the pattern all through 
the country. Scrap men called on 
deeper reserves of stamina and 
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ingenuity to avert a critical series 
of furnace shutdowns. But in the 
wisdom of long experience, they 
knew that winter has a cold, cold 
heart towards scrap. 

Next week the Institute of Scrap 
Iron & Steel will meet in New 
York. There may be some dis- 
heartenment because the big job 
was not totally completed. But al! 
of the scrap people attending will 
know that they did and are doing 
the best job that was humanly 
possible. America cannot ask for 
more. 


Pittsburgh—tThe scrap shortage is 
approaching an all-time low in this 
district. Major cutbacks in steel pro- 
duction are threatened. U. S. Steel 
Corp., with five openhearth furnaces 
already down, early this week was 
considering more shutdowns. Stock- 
piles at U. S. Steel plants here were 
200 tons compared with daily con- 
sumption of 4500 tons. The plants 
were existing on scrap lifted from 
freight cars. U. S. Steel has asked 
NPA for help. Daily production loss 
was 1000 tons. Other producers in the 
area were better off only relatively— 
practically all were losing inventory. 
One producer reported receipts in the 
last 2 weeks were off 60 pct. 


Chicago—The leading steel producer 
in the area shut down three openhearth 
furnaces at Gary. As the week opened 
inventories hovered around 1 day. 
Other mills have better inventory but 
as yet there is no sign of other open- 
hearths being shut down. although in- 
ventories are reported shrinking. 


Philadelphia — The scrap situation 
here is still bad, though not quite so 
desperate as in other areas. Mills are 
pushing for deliveries. The trade has 
its fingers crossed on the subject of 
weather—bad weather could stop some 
openhearths. 


New York—SOS signals were flash- 
ing from Pittsburgh. But scrap supply 


_slowed the movement. Mill stocks are 

















in this area was slow. Demand was 
so far ahead of supply that the race 
was getting ridiculous. Some scrap 
men here believe that the rest of the 
month will show little improvement. 


Detroit — The first allocations of 
dealer scrap are now reported here. 
With auto production schedules off 
sharply and more cuts in prospect, 
the trade feels a sharp decline in re. 
ceipts. Some say volume of scrap has 
dropped as much as 50 pet during the 
past 6 months. Defense scrap genera- 
tion is taking hold very slowly, 


Cleveland — Mills here desperately 
need scrap but most dealers and brok- 
ers report meager inventories. One 
yard reports 7-day week activity, 
while another hasn’t had a wrecking 
job for weeks. Outlook is for jn- 
creased activity during next few 
weeks. Added production scrap would 
brighten picture. One mill reports loss 
of more inventory during first week 
of January than during all December, 


St. Louis—Movement of scrap iron 
is way down. Scrap is available but 
winter stops collection and prepara- 
tion. December railroad offerings 
topped November’s but again weather 


still estimated at from 15 to 20 days. 


Birmingham — The heavy melting 
situation is little changed, with only 
allocations entering into the district. 
The holiday slowdown is believed over. 


Cincinnati—Receipts have fallen of 
throughout area. Dealers’ lack of 
scrap has cut back allocations. A! 
Newport, Ky., operations are danger- 
ously digging at 3 to 5-day inventory 
Receipts from local and southern deal- 
ers drop sharply. At Middletown a+ 
day inventory is reportea with fea! 
of possible shutdown late this week 
or early next. Electrics would go first 


Boston—A brisk market in all forms 
of scrap and cast resumed. Most ot 
the allocations, which were to Ame! 
ican Stee] & Wire Co. of Worceste! 
are completed and dealers are aWall- 
ing new NPA orders. 


Buffalo—Fresh allocation orders fot | 
shipments to local mills have beet ™ 
ceived from NPA by dealers. Tw 


top consumers are benefiting. 
ow. 
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